








CHRIST OF THE ANDES 


This bronze statue of more than twice life size stands on the 
summit of a pass in the Andes marking the boundary line betw 


Argentina and Chile. It is eloquently symbolic of the Christi 
spirit of peace and good-will, having been erected in 1892 to com 
memorate the settlement of a long and bitter boundary disput 
between Argentina and Chile which had more than once threaten 
war. An Argentine woman, Senora Angela de Costa, suggested th 
monument of the Savior of men to solemnize the pledges of pea 


which both nations made. 
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All-American Team 
An Editorial 


HE enthusiasm with which 

the President of the United 

States was greeted last week 

when he opened the Inter- 

American Conference at 

Buenos Aires is a tribute to 

something infinitely more than 

Mr. Roosevelt’s warm person- 

ality. It is a ringing cheer for the hope shared by 

the peoples of twenty-one nations that Pan-Ameri- 

can relations are turning into a broad highway 

paved with the enduring cement of friendship, 

cooperation, and good-will. The President’s 

achievement in routing the fear and distrust with 

which the United States was long regarded by her 

southern neighbors has set the stage for a vigorous 

effort to spare the peoples of the Western Hemi- 

sphere from the disaster of war which today threat- 
ens to blot out the civilization of Europe. 

Genuine friendship among the American repub- 
lics, however, requires more than the negotiations 
of statesmen. Little can be accomplished if the 
citizens of these countries content themselves with 
sitting back and applauding the declaration that 
they don’t want war. A negative approach to 
peace is a flimsy obstacle for Mars to batter down. 

A more intimate acquaintance with the tradi- 
tions, cultures, and institutions of their sister re- 
publics must develop among the inhabitants of all 
the American nations if the seeds of friendship are 
to bear lasting fruit. Prejudices and misconcep- 
tions born of insufficient knowledge must give way 
to enlightened and sympathetic understanding on 
both sides of the Rio Grande, if Pan-American 
amity is to reach its full growth, 

It is, therefore, with the aim of stimulating 
among high school students of this country a vital 
interest in the fascinating civilization of 120,000,000 
people living in an area of 9,000,000 square miles 


below the Mexican border that Scholastic presents 
this Pan-American issue. 

It would be a mistake for the peoples of the 
Americas smugly to congratulate themselves on 
the fact that while their representatives gather 
peacefully about the council table, the drift 


toward wholesale slaughter in Europe grows ever | 


more alarming. The American republics will do 
better to take a lesson from Europe than to pre 
sume to give one. They have the opportunity to 
correct their internal and external maladjustments 
before the disease of poverty and economic break- 
down gains the long period of incubation it has 
enjoyed in Europe. It is because the Americas are 
luckily still able to give democracy a fair trial, 
rather than because of any moral superiority over 
the forces of greed and lust for power, that the 
peoples of this hemisphere have a better chance 
for peace than their fellows in Europe. 

It is important for students in this country to 
understand that, despite the wide differences of 
climate, topography, and development between 
North and South America, the nations of the south 
are facing today many of the same problems which 
are engaging the attention of our own people. 
There is a strong movement throughout Latin 
America for social legislation, literacy, and a rising 
standard of living. It is important that democracy, 
and not dictatorship, shall find the answers to 
these problems on both continents. And so what 
is most needed is a great army of volunteers for 
the war on ignorance and exploitation. Democracy 
is no fit foe for dictatorship unless it is fortified by 
learning. 

Christmas is a good time to think about this 
growing movement toward unity among the Amer- 
icas. For the spirit. of peace and good-will toward 
all mankind, symbolized in the Christ of the Andes, 


lies at the heart of genuine Pan-Americanism. 
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The Two Americas Seek Peace 


for the Western Hemisphere 
By Arthur Gorman 


EPRESENTATIVES of twenty- 
one American republics gath- 
ered at Buenos Aires, 

Argentina, December 1, to try to 
agree on common action for keeping 
the nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere at peace. This meeting of 
diplomats is known as the Inter- 
American Conference for the Main- 
tenance of Peace and it was summoned 
lat January by President Roosevelt. 
In his letters to the executives of the 
twenty Latin American countries pro- 
posing the conference, the President 
wrote that the conclusion of peace 
terms between Bolivia and Paraguay 
afforded an “altogether favorable op- 
portunity . . . to determine how the 
maintenance of peace among the 
American republics may best be safe- 
guarded. . . .” Mr. Roosevelt’s idea 
was enthusiastically endorsed by all 
the governments between the Rio 
Grande and Cape Horn, and the cur- 
rent parley is the result. 


AChange of Heart 


Largely because of the Roosevelt 
administration’s “Good Neighbor” 
policy, a new attitude toward the 
United States has developed during 
the last four years among the peoples 
of Central and South America. Be- 
fore 1933, Latin Americans were in- 
clined to be suspicious of their strong 
northern neighbor. Back in the early 
years of the Latin American repub- 
lis, when they had newly won their 
independence (see page 14), the Mon- 
toe Doctrine was tolerated because it 
offered them protection against re- 
newed European attempts to set up 
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Below, the Congressional 
Building at Buenos Aires 
(Spanish for good air), 
capital of Argentina and 
scene of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Peace Conference. 


Situated on 

Plaza Congreso, the 

Palacio de Congreso 

(above) is at one end of 

the Avenida de Mayo, a 120- 
foot-wide boulevard which is one 

of the city’s principal business thor- 
oughfares on which are located the 
offices of many United States firms. 
Bottom, a view of the city show- 
ing one of its many _ tree-bordered, 
flower-bedded parks. A great modern 
metropolis of over two million popula- 
tion, Buenos Aires is the largest city 
of South America—larger in area than 
Paris, Hamburg, Berlin, or Vienna. 
Situated on the right bank of the Rio 
de la Plata (River of Silver) which is 
28 miles wide at this point, Buenos 
Aires has a direct waterway to the At- 
lantic 170 miles away, and is one of the 
leading shipping centers of the world. 


(Pan-American Airways Photo) 








colonies in the Americas. But later 
in the nineteenth century and early 
in the twentieth, Latin Americans be- 
gan to look upon the Monroe Doc- 
trine as a screen for an imperialism 
which they feared as much as that of 


‘ Europe. The Spanish-American War 


demonstrated to the world that the 
“Colossus of the North” would there- 
after play a powerful part in in- 
ternational affairs, and particularly 
in the Caribbean countries where the 
United States had large financial in- 
terests. The South Americans did not 
like Theodore Roosevelt’s declaration 
that the Monroe Doctrine gave the 
United States the right and the duty 
to intervene single-handed in Latin- 
American affairs. They liked even less 
the invasion of Mexico under Wilson 
and the landing of United States 
marines in Nicaragua during the 
Coolidge administration. 

President Hoover initiated a policy 
which sought to wipe out the ill-effect 
of the friction and discord which had 
developed in Latin American relations, 
but the peoples to the south remained 
skeptical until words of good-will 
were translated into action. Under 
President Hoover the last marines 
were withdrawn from Nicaragua in 
January, 1933, and under President 
Roosevelt similar action was taken in 
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Haiti, in August, 1934. Also, under 
the present administration, the Platt 
Amendment with Cuba was repealed 
in May, 1934, and a new treaty was 
signed with Panama in March, 1936, 
by which the United States gave up 
its “right” of intervention. In addi- 
tion, Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
has approved the principle expressed 
at the Montevideo Conference of 1933 
that “no state has the right to inter- 
vene in the internal affairs of an- 
other.” 

Thus the soothing effects of the 
Good Neighbor policy have made it 
possible for the delegates to the pres- 
ent conference to sit down at the 
council table in an atmosphere of 
genuine friendliness and mutual trust 
which holds promise that the Buenos 
Aires meeting will be more than “just 
another conference.” 


American League of Nations? 


Another reason for the enthusiasm 
and the high hopes of the Latin 
American countries for concrete re- 
sults from the present parley is the 
menacing situation in Europe. These 
countries are well aware of the temp- 
tation they might at any time offer to 
those dictator-ruled nations of Eu- 
rope which are constantly lamenting 
their lack of the raw materials and 
agricultural products which South 
America has so plentifully. Many of 
the Latin American republics have 
been until recently among the most 
ardent supporters of the League of 
Nations.* But Latin American faith 
in the League was dealt a severe blow 
by Mussolini’s successful invasion of 
Ethiopia. The League’s weakness 
against the land-hungry dictators has 
had much to do with the enthusiasm 
which Latin America has displayed 
for President Roosevelt’s suggestion 
of a common American front against 
war. 

Another reason for this increased 
enthusiasm is the fact that President 
Roosevelt was successful in pushing 
through both houses of Congress a 
resolution empowering him to put a 
stop to the sale of arms or munitions 
to both Bolivia and Paraguay, thus 
enabling the United States to extend 
vital cooperation to the League’s 
efforts to end the Chaco dispute. And 
on other occasions, such as the Tacna- 
Arica dispute, the United States has 
helped the cause of peace in South 
America without attempting to domi- 
nate. 

It would be a mistake, however, to 
assume that President Roosevelt had 





* Prior to 1933, when a formal vote of ad- 
herence was given, Argentina had blown hot and 
cold at various times in its relations with the 
League. The Argentine Foreign Minister, Dr. 
Carlos Saavedra Lamas (Scholastic, March 7, 
1936) has been a warm supporter of the we 
but is also an admirer of the Roosevelt Good 
Neighbor policy. He was President of the 1936 
League Assembly and is expected to play a leading 
role at the Buenos Aires parley. See page 18. 
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any anti-League or anti-European 
motives in calling the present con- 
ference. The President apparently 
aimed simply at bringing the Amer- 


_ican nations together to consolidate 


existing treaties and agreements and 
lessen the possibilities of armed con- 
flicts on the American continents. It 
was the Latin American countries, 
themselves, who pondered the possi- 
bilities of creating a substitute for 
the foundering family of nations at 
Geneva. Colombia, Guatemala, and 
the Dominican Republic suggested 
that the conference agenda (items to 


be considered) include discussion of - 
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a possible American League of Na- 
tions. Guatemala and the Dominican 
Republic also advocated creation of 
an Inter-American Court of Justice 
and this proposal is-included in the 
official conference agenda. But since 


_ the list of topics under “Organiza- 


tion of Peace” calls for the study of 
“measures of cooperation with other 
international entities” a definite loop- 
hole is left for continued cooperation 
with the League of Nations at Gen- 
eva and with the World Court at The 
Hague. Chile, Mexico, Honduras, and 
Nicaragua have cooled considerably 
in their loyalty to the League, but 
League representation helps keep 
European trade doors open to Latin 
American exports, making most of 
the Latin American nations hesitant 
to cut off all ties with Geneva. 

The chief European opposition to 
the growth of Pan-Americanism has 
not come from friends of the League. 
The opposition has come, instead, 
from two highly important sources. 
First, the European and Asiatic mer- 
chants who compete for the Amer- 
ican market. These interests have 
been busy throwing cold water on 
the conference ever since it was 
called. They have used radio and 
newspaper propaganda to try to 
arouse Latin American suspicions as 
to the motives of the United States. 









But even though the European pop- 
ulation of the Latin American coun. 
tries is large (see page 30), it is 
believed that President Roosevelt's 
Good Neighbor policy has made tog 
many friends to give their efforts 
much success. 

Secondly, a force which tends to 
hamper cordial U. S.-Latin American 
relations is the “battle of ideas” 
which, far from being confined to 
Europe, is sweeping through the en- 
tire world today—the bitter struggle 
between Communism and Fascism 
(see Dr. Rugg’s articles, Scholastic, 
Nov. 14 and Dec. 5). Because of this 
struggle and the fact that advocates 
of these irreconcilable doctrines are 
actively propagandizing for followers 
in South America as elsewhere, some 
observers see the present conference 
as a crucial test of whether or not 
Latin Americans will turn their backs 
on both extremes and look to the 
United States for a democratic, mid- 
dle-of-the-road. solution to political 
and economic problems. 


Program of the Conference 


The conference program is divided 
into six principal topics—organization 
of peace, neutrality, limitation of 
armaments, juridical problems, eco- 
nomic problems (including communi- 
cations) and intellectual cooperation. 

Under the first heading comes the 
knotty question of collective action 
among nations against belligerents 
(powers that resort to war), a sub- 
ject on which it will be extremely 
difficult for the delegates to reach 
agreements. To cite only one example 
of the great variety of views, Argen- 
tina favors both economic sanctions 
(boycotts), and non-recognition of 
territory acquired by force, while 
Chile wants to limit action against 
aggressors to breaking off diplomatic 
relations. 

Under the heading of neutrality will 


be discussed the question of protect- ° 


ing the rights of neutral nations on 
the seas during war time. Neutral 
rights of both the United States and 
the Latin American countries were 
repeatedly violated during the world 
war. Merchant vessels of Argentina, 
Brazil, and Peru were sunk by Ger- 
man submarines, and Britain, too, 
interfered with Latin American trade 
as she did with that of the United 
States. With another war looming in 
Europe, both the Latin American re- 
publics and the United States are 
anxious to avoid a repetition of the 
experience of 1914-17. 

One phase of this question which is 
sure to provoke much discussion is 
whether the rights of neutral coun- 
tries can best be safeguarded by re- 
striction of shipping to warring nations 
or by collective American action to 
guarantee (Concluded: on page 24) 
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HE Pan-American Union is the 
official organization of the 
twenty-one republics of the 
American Continent, which include 
the United States and Mexico; the 
Central American countries of Costa 
Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, and Nicaragua; Panama; the 
island countries of Cuba, the Domini- 
can Republic, and Haiti; and the re- 
publics of South America which are 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Co- 
lombia, Ecuador, Paraguay, Peru, 
Uruguay and Venezuela. Spanish is 
the language of eighteen of these re- 
publics. In Brazil, the largest of the 
Latin American countries, Portuguese 
is spoken, and in Haiti the mother 
tongue is French. 

Though various attempts at an or- 
ganization of the republics of the 
Western Hemisphere were made at 
intervals since the Latin states won 
their independence, including a call 
for a conference by the Liberator 
Bolivar in 1826, it was not until 1889 
that the movement attained success. 
Then an American statesman, James 
G. Blaine, the “Plumed Knight” who 
twice missed the Presidency but be- 
came one of our greatest Secretaries 
of State, called the first International 
Conference of American States at 
Washington. Meeting for six months 
with Secretary Blaine presiding, dele- 





A rear view of the Pan-American Union Building 
showing a part of the garden and pool in the 
surrounding grounds, Washington, D. C. 
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‘The Story of the Pan-American Union 


By Dr. Leo S. Rowe 


Director-General of the Pan-American Union 


Dr. Leo S. Rowe 
was a distinguished 
political scientist 
and head of that 
department at the 
University of Penn- 
sylvania for several 
years before he be- 
came Director-Gen- 
eral of the Pan- 
American Union in 
1920. A delegate 
and a leading fig- 
ure in numerous international confer- 
ences of the Americas, he served for a 
time as chief of the Latin American 
Division of the U. S. State Department, 
and has written many authoritative 


books. 


gates from the Latin American repub- 
lies pressed resolutions providing for a 
permanent “International Union.” The 
aims of the conference were largely 
to promote good will through stimu- 
lating trade and exchanging commer- 
cial information among the member 
nations. Further conferences broad- 
ened its scope. At first under the su- 
pervision of the Secretary of State 
of the United States, its control was 
entrusted in 1896 to a board of five 
members representing several of the 
nations. Still later, all twenty-one re- 
publics were given representation on 
the governing board, 
which now meets month- 
ly at Washington and 
elects annually its own 
chairman and vice-chair- 
man. The board appoints 
the executive officers of 
the Union, the Director 
General and the Assist- 
ant Director. 
Succeeding interna- 
tional conferences of the 
American states have 
been held as follows: 
Second, at Mexico City, 
1901-1902; Third, Rio de 
Janeiro, 1906; Fourth, 
Buenos Aires, 1910 
(which adopted the name 
“Pan-American Union”) ; 
Fifth, Santiago, Chile, 
1923; Sixth, Havana, 
1926; Seventh, Monte- 
video, 1933. Each of them 
made some _ additional 
contributions to the ac- 
tivities of the Union and 
the gradual growth of 
Pan-American unity. The 
present conference at 
Buenos Aires is not one 
of this regular series, but 
was initiated by Presi- 


dent Roosevelt as a special and timely 
step for the strengthening of peace. 
The Union is, however, cooperating 
whole-heartedly in the planning and 
carrying out of the conference. 

What does the Pan-American Union 
do? Well, it is almost easier to an- 
swer by saying what it does not do. 
But perhaps its most important func- 
tion is to serve as the permanent 
organizing commission of the Inter- 
national Conference of American 
States and to act as a clearing house 
for diplomatic agreements between 
them. It prepares the programs of the 
conferences and the documents for 
the delegates. It keeps and publishes 
their records. It assists the various 
countries in ratifying proposed treat- 
ies and enacting the resolutions 
adopted. When signed, treaties be- 
tween these nations are deposited 
with the Union at Washington, thus 
building up a permanent record of 
Pan-American diplomacy. 

Because the international confer- 
ences deal with almost every phase 
of national life, they frequently call 
specialized and technical conferences 
on more limited subjects affecting the 
Americas. For instance, within the 
past year alone, Pan-American con- 
ferences have been held in the fol- 
lowing fields: Commercial, at Buenos 
Aires; Scientific, at Mexico City; Red 
Cross, at Rio de Janeiro; Child Wel- 
fare, at Mexico City; Geography and 
History, at Washington; and National 
Directors of Health, at Washington. 
These meetings have been fertile in 
establishing and raising standards for 
all sorts of technical and social ser- 
vices throughout Latin America. 

Another great function of the Pan- 
American Union is as a fact-finding 
agency. It will answer any question 
under the sun on any subject relating 
to the American republics. This it 
does both for the government con- 
cerned and for private citizens. Thus, 
when the Peruvian Ministry of Edu- 
cation wants some information on 
how consolidated county schools are 
managed in the United States, it re- 
quests its Foreign Office to communi- 
cate with the Peruvian Embassy at 
Washington. The latter consults the 
Pan-American Union, which through 
the U. S. Office of Education has at 
its finger-tips all the best and latest 
sources of information on school ad- 
ministration. Or if an American 
automobile export company needs 
data on the number of miles of con- 
crete highways in Argentina, it can 
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' quickly obtain the figures from the 


Pan-American Union. The Union an- 
swers thousands of letters of inquiry 
from citizens of all the American na- 
tions every year, from commerce to 
sanitation, from orchestra music to 
hotels, from municipal government to 
blast furnaces. 

Did you know that there is an an- 
nual holiday devoted to Pan-Ameri- 
canism? Yes, the President of the 
United States, by proclamation in 
1931, fixed April 14 as Pan-American 
Day—which commemorates each year 
the bonds of friendship uniting the 
twenty-one republics. 
originated by a resolution of the Pan- 
American Union, and the presidents 
of all the Latin countries joined with 
the President of the United States to 
issue similar proclamations. It is cel- 
ebrated annually at the Pan-Ameri- 
can Union Building, Washington, with 
appropriate ceremonies and a concert 
of Latin American music by the 
United States Military bands and by 
Latin American musicians. At inter- 
vals during the year the Music and 
Club Section of the Union prepares 
other concerts which are held in the 
beautiful tropical gardens of the 
Union and are broadcast by short 
wave throughout Latin America. 
Clubs and schools in the United States 
or any of the other countries may se- 
cure special loan service of books, 
magazines, motion picture films, and 
stereopticon slides for the study of the 
various republics or the observance 
of Pan-American Day. 

The Office of the Foreign Trade Ad- 
viser of the Union, through its inti- 
mate contact with economic affairs 
throughout Latin America, gives first- 
hand information to business men of 
all the countries on commercial, in- 
dustrial, financial, and labor prob- 
lems. It issues a series of descrip- 
tive booklets on the cities and 
countries of Latin America, their 
resources, products, industries, 
communications, and ports, and 
publishes a monthly bulletin in 
both English and Spanish. The 
Statistical Division is a storehouse 
of the latest figures on any phase 
of the economic and social life of 
the member nations. 

The Editorial Division has pub- 
lished since 1893 the Bulletin of the 
Pan-American Union, an illustrated 
monthly review issued in English, 
Spanish and Portuguese editions. 
It is the most important periodical 
source of information on the his- 
tory, geography, and culture of 
Pan-America, and is constantly 
filled with attractive articles and 
pictures. 

The Columbus Memorial Li- 
brary, housed at the Union Build- 
ing, contains about 90,000 books 
and is the most complete collection 
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in existence of official documents 
and other source material on the 
twenty-one republics. It is much 
used by students investigating Latin- 
American affairs. 

The Division of Intellectual Co- 
operation of the Union acts as a cen- 
ter for all sorts of educational and 
cultural activities. For instance, it 
promotes the exchange of teachers 
and students between North and 
South America; fosters the study of 
the three languages; cultivates rela- 
tions between scholars or scientific 
bodies of the various countries; helps 
to translate and publish books and 
articles of value, and to revise text- 
books containing inaccurate state- 
ments on the geography and history 
of the republics; circulates art ex- 
hibitions, and in general encourages 
progress in the arts and learning. 
Through the Travel Division, trans- 
portation companies and tourist 
bureaus serving the two continents 
cooperate to stimulate inter-Ameri- 
can travel both of individuals and of 
groups. 

Since South America is primarily 
an agricultural region, the Pan- 
American Union has a Division of 
Agricultural Cooperation to link to- 
gether all efforts, both governmental 
and private, for the improvement of 
agricultural industries. It has ren- 
dered real service to research and ex- 
perimentation in the farming indus- 
tries. The Pan-American Sanitary 
Bureau, while not an integral part 
of the Union, has its headquarters in 
the building, and has been instru- 
mental in raising the level of public 
health and welfare work throughout 
Latin America. 

Visitors to our national capital have 
long realized that the home of the 
Pan-American Union, on Seventeenth 








testis 3, 


S. Dl 


Street facing the White House, 
Washington Monument, and Potomae 
Park, is one of the most beautify] 
and fascinating places in that city 
of magnificent buildings. Its exterior 
a combination of classical and Span- 
ish Renaissance architecture in white 
marble, scarcely prepares the visitor 
for the design, decoration, and at. 
mosphere of the interior, which trans. 
portone thousands of miles southward, 
The central feature is a great two. 
story patio or Latin-American court- 
yard filled with tropical plants jn. 
cluding a fig tree planted when the 
building was dedicated in 1910. Foun- 
tains, palms, mosaics, Mayan reliefs 
and innumerable exhibits of the arts 
crafts, and commodities of the south- 
ern republics contribute to the Span- 
ish setting. Other features include 
the great Hall of the Americas for 
large conferences, the splendid room 


‘of the Governing Board, the Hall of 


Heroes where are enshrined the flags 
of all the American republics with 
paintings and statues of their most 
illustrious men, the formal gardens 
and pool at the rear, facing a three- 
arched loggia whose walls are tiled 
in blue. Every stick and stone of the 
building speaks the symbolism and 
significance of Pan-Americanism. 

Pan-Americanism carries with it no 
spirit of antagonism to any other sec- 
tion of the world; it is simply a recog- 
nition of the fact that because of 
historical conditions, because of simi- 
larity of economic and social problems 
and by reason of a century of de- 
termined effort, the foundations have 
been laid for a system of international 
cooperation unparalleled in history; 
a system destined to give to the world 
an example of new and higher stand- 
ards of international dealing. 

In short, the Pan-American 
Union is the outward symbol of an 
American continental system, 
rooted in the idea of international 
cooperation, good will and mutual 
helpfulness, dedicated to the ideals 
of peace and laboring day in and 
day out to strengthen the bonds 
of friendship and understanding 
between the nations of the Western 


World. 








A view of the Botafogo Bay sec- 
tion of Rio de Janeiro, capital of 
Brazil. The high-pointed peak in 
the distance is Corcovado (hunch- 
back). The picture also shows the 
Avenida Beiro-Mar, the beautiful 
boulevard which stretches for 
twenty miles around the harbor. 
The driveway is about 115 feet 
wide, splendidly paved and kept, 
lined with palms and other tropical 
trees, while at intervals are gardens 
with flowers and shrubs. The charm 
of the bay on one side and on the 
other gorgeously colored hills and 
mountains afford a rare feast for 

human eyes. 


(Publisher's Phote Service) 
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E lay so near the shore in 
a steam tug that we could 
hear the noises of the city, 
and see the lights that looked so close 
jt seemed that you could touch them 
by stretching out your hand. The 
watchman called each hour, inform- 
ing us that the night was serene, after 
having hailed the Blessed Virgin in 
a long drawn-out wail. 

Though we had lain there for three 
day in quarantine, none of us could 
sleep, partly on account of the 
mosquitoes and partly from the 
yneasy pitching of the tug-boat in 
the muddy current of the River Plate. 

Three of us whiled away the time 
by fishing and by telling stories, the 
travellers’ resource at such times, 
as we sat and smoked. Our budget 
was exhausted, and after having sat 
a long time silent in the sweltering 
heat, Mansel said suddenly: “I have 
told you all my yarns, but I can 
recollect a thing, there is no story in 
it, that left a strong impression on 
my mind.” 

We looked towards him gratefully 
as he sat cutting tobacco on his riding 
boot, with a long silver-handled knife. 
Tall, dark, and nervous, with round, 
prominent eyes, a sparse moustache, 
askin tanned by the sun to a brick- 
dark red, his thick, brown hair cut 
short like a French soldier’s, or, as he 
called it, “all the same dog’s back,” 
although he wore the loose black 
merino trousers worn by all “camp- 
men” in those days, shoved into 
patent-leather riding boots, and slept, 
as we said, in his spurs, you saw he 
once had been a sailor, at the first 
glance. The sea leaves marks upon 
its votaries that even time never en- 
tirely rubs out, perhaps because, 
being an element so hostile to man- 
kind, the difficulty of accustoming 
oneself to all its moods alters a man 
for life. 

Rough-tongued and _ irascible, he 
was one of those who in their dic- 
tionaries had never come upon the 
verb. “to fear.” 

He slowly rolled his cigarette and 
sheathed his silver-handled knife be- 
hind his back, leaving the haft just 
sticking out below his elbow on the 
right side. After expelling through 
his mouth and nostrils a sort of 
solfatara of blue smoke, he said: 
“Yes, call my yarn a memory, a recol- 
lection . 
a circumstance that I remember 
vividly, just as one never can forget 
an object seen in a flash of lightning 
... perhaps the word should be.. .” 
One of us interjected “an Impression”; 
he nodded and began his tale: 

“Night caught me, miles from a 
house, on a tired horse, and with a 


» storm of wind and rain such as you 


only see upon the plains. At first 
I galloped, hoping to arrive at some 








. . for it is not a story, only. 


“I called out ‘Ave Maria 

purisima,’ and _ received 

the answer, ‘Sin pecado 
concebida.’ ” 


Anastasio Lucena 
A Tale of the Pampas 


By R. B. Cunninghame Graham 


place where I could pass the night 
under a roof, and then as the dark- 
ness thickened, my horse, impervious 
to the spur, slackened down to a 
jog, which in these parts they call a 
‘trotecito.’ An hour or so of stumbling 
through the darkness, broken occa- 
sionally by lightning that seemed to 
run along the ground, of being sud- 
denly brought up against a stream 
which seemed impossible to pass, and 
having to ride up banks to find a 
crossing, and the jog-trot. became a 
walk. 

“No matter how I spurred, nothing 
could move my horse; but just as | 
was thinking that I should have to 
pass the night out in the ‘camp,’ I 
thought I heard the distant barking 
of a dog. My horse had heard it too, 
and, turning him towards the sound, 
I felt him quicken up again to a slow, 
shuffing trot. It seemed I rode for 
hours, until at last the barking grew 
more furious, and in the distance a 
feeble light gleamed rather than 
shone, just like a vessel’s masthead 
light at sea. I brushed through some 
tall thistles, and by dint of whip and 


spur drove my horse, now so tired 
he could scarcely drag himself along, 
towards the barking of the dogs. 

“At last my horse emerged out of 
the long, rough grass that clothes the 
Pampas, on to the open space be- 
fore a house. Though it was dark I 
felt the difference at once, and the 
soft rustling of the wild grasses, that 
sounds at night almost as if you rode 
through water, ceased, and I began 
to hear my horse’s footfall: on the 
hard-trodden ground. The folded 
sheep were bleating in the chiquero, 
and when I turned towards it, I 
divined rather than saw the piles of 
cut, dried thorns, ranged in a circle, 
after the fashion that one _ sees 
amongst the Arabs, forming tke 
corral, from which an acrid smell, 
rising from all the fleeces closely 
packed together, floated on the night 
air. 

“Advancing still a little further, I 
saw the house, a mud and wattle 
rancho, with its low thatched roof. 
Through the interstices of the walls 
came the reflection of the fire, which 
burned right in the middle of the 
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floor. It seemed as if at last, after 
long years of battling with the storm, 
I had reached a haven of some sort. 
The ranch stood forlorn upon the 
open space. No tree, no shrub, no 
garden, or any patch of cultivated 
ground cut it off from the plain that 
seemed to flow right up to it on every 
side. 

“A dried and crumpled mare’s hide 
formed the door. As the wind beat 
on it and got in between it and the 
jambs, it surged about, reminding me 
of a boat heaving at a wharf. Right 
opposite the door, and twenty yards 
or so away, stood a hitching post of 
fhandubay, at which to fasten horses, 
and spurring up to it, I called out, 
‘Ave Maria purisima,’ and received 
the answer, ‘Sin pecado concebida.’ 
A man seemed to rise from the dark- 
ness by my side, and saying in a 
gentle voice, ‘Welcome, get off and 
let your horse loose; he is too tired 
to stray,’ called off the pack of bark- 
ing dogs and led me by the hand into 
the house. The mare’s hide swung to 
behind us stiffly, blotting out the 
night, and the bright glare from the 
blazing hearth was almost blinding 


-to my eyes, fresh from the storm and 


rain. ‘Sit down upon one of those 
bullocks’ heads,’ said my entertainer; 
‘your horse cannot go far, and if he 
is too tired to travel in the morning 
I will give you one of mine.’ 

“He spoke, and as he stood before 
the fire that burned on the low 
hearth, erect and sinewy, with his 
long mane of jet-black hair, a little 
flecked with grey, falling down on 
his shoulders, I saw that he was 
blind. His eyes appeared quite per- 
fect, but evidently saw nothing, and 
as he moved about the rancho he 
now and then touched with his shoul- 
der or his head some of the horse 
gear that hung from pegs upon the 
walls. He must have somehow felt 
I saw his great calamity—for out upon 
the plains what cross could possibly 
be heavier to bear?—for he said: 
‘Yes, I am blind. The visitation came 
from God, only three years ago. It 
crept upon me by degrees, no one 
knows how, although a doctor in the 
town said it was paralysis of the optic 
nerve; not that I cared much what 
he said, for when a man is blind it 
comes from God, like death or any 
other ill.’ 

“He paused and motioned with his 
hand toward me, just as if he saw, 
towards the bullocks’ heads, and 
when I squatted down, he too took 
his seat on one of them. ‘Take off 


your boots,’ he said, ‘and dry your- 
self, and throw some wood upon the 
fire—it is there- in the corner; my 
son, he who sleeps there on his 
recado, took care to pile up plenty, 
for I smelt the coming of the storm.’ 

“T had not seen the boy, who now 


R.B.Cunninghame Graham 
. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM, the 
“Scottish Hidalgo,’ was known to 


his South American friends by the much 
simpler name of Don Roberto, partly 


because they had difficulty in pro- 
nouncing all those Scotch syllables, and 
partly because Don Roberto fitted him 
so well. He was born in London (1852) 
and on his father’s side was in the line 
of claimants to the throne of Scotland, 
but he also had a Spanish grandmother 
who taught him to speak Castilian be- 
fore he learned English. When he was 
sixteen he left England and came to 
the Americas where he Tived for the 
next sixteen years among the cattle- 
men of Texas, Mexico, and the Argen- 
tine pampas. In 1884 he took his 
Chilean wife back to his Scotch an- 
cestral. acres at Gartmore; was elected 
to Parliament, crusaded against the 
sweating system and for shorter work- 
ing hours for labor, founded the Scot- 
tish Labour Party, and was one of the 
first Socialists to sit in. the House of 
Commons. His first consequential pub- 
lication was a book of short stories writ- 
ten in collaboration with his wife which 
started the long series of tales and 
sketches about the countries he knew 
so well—Spain and South America, 
Morocco and Scotland. In 1898 he found 
time to travel through Morocco dis- 
guised as Sheikh Mohammed el Fasi. 
His book, The Ipané (published in 
1899), contained the widely celebrated 
sketch which is a denunciation of 
British imperialism and which caused 
that other writer about the pampas, 
W. H. Hudson, to pronounce Cunning- 
hame Graham “El Singularisimo Escri- 
tor Ingles”’—the most singular of Eng- 
lish writers. He published, in his 
life of eighty-four years, scores of 
stories, biographies, histories. His latest 
book, Rodeo, is just off the press. The 
stories in it are said to be a collection 
of his finest—made by himself last spring 
just before he died in a little town near 
Buenos Aires. He had gone there to be 
present at a ceremony held to name the 
town after him. As you have guessed, 
they did not name it Cunninghame Gra- 
ham—it is called Don Roberto. 
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turned on his elbow and looked up. " 
His father went on: ‘He is tired, fop | 


at this moment we are alone here in 
the rancho; my wife and family haye 
gone to town, and he has had to be 
on horseback all the day, from the 
time when the false dawn streaks the 
sky, till sundown, doing all the work’ 
As I piled the wood upon the fire my 
host looked towards me and said: 
‘How tall you are!’ And when J 
asked him how he knew, said: ‘The 
voice comes from the rafters, as it 
were. We blind think much on things 
that in our seeing days we took no 
notice of.’ 

“The storm still raged outside, and 
as my things dried before the fire 
of bones and nandubay, that feeling 
of contentment that comfort brings 
with it, after exposure to the weather 
for long hours, stole over me. The 
boy upon his saddle had turned his 
face away from the glowing embers, 
and the hut felt like a ship at sea; 
and I, a passenger under the guid- 
ance of a pilot who was blind, felt 
myself listening to his talk, as if he 
were a friend of years, as happens 
in the plains when men meet cas- 
ually, just as it happens with the 
other animals. A horse pulls out its 
head and snuffles, and his fellow in- 
stantly becomes his friend, or at least 
he is not actively his enemy, and the 
same thing occurs with men. 

“Under the directions of my host, 
I put a side of mutton down to roast, 
skewering it upon an iron spit, which 
he said I should find stuck in the 
thatch. The roast crackled and sput- 
tered, and the rich juices fell into 
the fire and made it fiercer, and as 
it roasted slowly, we passed round 
the maté, I having put the kettle 
and the bag of yerba into the blind 
man’s hand. Practice had made it 
just as easy for him to pour the water 
into the hole cut in the gourd as it 
is for a man who wears a sword to 
sheathe it in the dark. So after hav- 
ing filled the gourd, and taken a 
long pull of it to see that it was 
working properly, he passed it to me, 
and I sucked the hot, bitter mixture 
with the avidity of a man who has 
been storm-tossed and has not eaten 
since the early dawn. 

“My host had the not unnatural 


_ curiosity of a defenceless man upon a 


frontier to know if there was any 
recent movement amongst the In- 
dians, for his fate would not have 
been uncertain if at any time—even 
upon the night we sat and talked— 
a raiding party of the Tchehuelches 
or the Pampas had happened to pass 
by. ‘Our lives,’ he said, ‘are in God's 
hand,’ a truism which it was hard 
to controvert, though at the same 
time, situated as we were, the in- 
tervention of a good and speedy horse 
(Concluded on page 29) 
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J Airway Down the Andes 


HIS is a memorable 


dawn. We meet it 

high above the 
Panama Canal, where 
the Culebra Cut carves 
a dark trough between 
two continents. Behind 
us, the Atlantic Ocean; 
ahead, where distant 
ships and masts float 
double on a satin sheen, 
a flaming bonfire of a sun is lifting 
slowly out of the Pacific. Surely this 
is some optical illusion? We check 
up on the map and find that it is not 
our eye that is at fault, but our 
geography. For at this point the At- 
lantic is to the west of the Pacific; 
we are approaching the West Coast, 
yet we are flying east. 

The world explodes into the gor- 
geous colors of a tropic sunrise. The 
inky ditch below—small and unpre- 
tentious to have cost so many lives— 
has vanished in a haze of gold. The 
sky behind Balboa is on fire, and 
newborn light is like gold lacquer on 
the jungle hills. 

Here is the first hint of the parade 
to come, the pageant of the Andes 
that we shall follow for five thousand 
miles. We slip across the Continen- 
tal Divide. We shall recross it in a 
week, not above rolling hills like 
these, but over the snow-bound Cor- 
dillera and at eighteen thousand feet. 

Four hours, four hundred miles 
from Panama, we turn in from the 
blue Pacific and cross the beach at 
Cape Chirambira. The jungle is so 
dense that, from above, it is a solid 
sea of thatch. There is no movement. 
We drop down to a red-brown river 
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The Thrilling Pageant of a Five 
Thousand Mile Flight Over Dense 


Jungles and Towering Mountains 


By Francis and Katharine Drake 


and fly along its windless surface. 
The jungle reaches well above us on 
each side, and from the trees issue 
flocks of gay-plumaged birds. The 
scene is ali brazen color. 

We look down, and as we look our 
heart skips a beat. The window, for 
a moment, has framed the picture of 
an Indian hunter. He is naked except 
for the blowpipe that he carries on a 
chain of beads around his neck. He 
stands beside the river that coils like 
a lethargic snake between the hostile 
jungle walls. The bamboo hut behind 
him is his home; his world is bounded 
by the paddle of his rude canoe. We 
have roared down on him like a fly- 
ing dragon and he is gazing back at 
this bolt of science. He has missed an 
entire cycle of progress, has never 
seen a road, a horse, a train, a car: 
and our machine to him must be 
strange magic. 

Orange. purple, green, vermilion— 
there are no half tones. Every second 
is packed; every curve, as we swing 
around it, offers something new. Un- 
believable that a few hours ago we 
were in an up-to-date hotel, with 
telephones and elevators. Here we sit 
snugly in our flying seats, safe even 
from mosquitoes, while out there 


in that ambush of 
brilliant fever-laden jun- 
gle, is death in a hundred 
ugly guises. Primeval 
forest, primeval menace 
—poison arrows, jaguars, 
the ruthless coils of the 
boa constrictor. 

Crocodiles! We are low 
over a mangrove coast 
line. Creeks and rivers 
meet the sea in sluggish succession. 
The whole area is covered with the 
tracks of feet and tails, and the 
crocodiles themselves are sunning 
idly on the sand banks, huge gray- 
green hulks. A few rush into the 
water at amazing speed, but the ma- 
jority decline to be disturbed. These 
are estuarian monsters, not the zoo 
exhibits we are used to. The species 
is the largest in the world, from 23 to 
30 feet, and often more. 

“Engines used to scare them,” 
scribbles the pilot; ‘now they’re air- 
minded!” 

It is after three o’clock when we 
cross the equator. We are unpre- 
pared for the diplomas in black and 
gold which the pilot solemnly dis- 
tributes to the cabin. Across the 
printed legend in old English letter- 
ing he has filled in our name in ink, 
and underneath we read: ‘Crossed at 
3:25 P.M. Alt. 500 ft. At sea. Cloudy 
and cool.’ 

The ‘cool’ is no _ exaggeration. 
Equator or no equator, we are shiv- 
ering underneath a _ sweater and 
wishing that we had not shipped our 
coat home from Colon. The jungle 
here is high and hilly, a bright green 
(Concluded on page 11) 





iS aS 
an American 


The Pan-American Airways clipper ship Santa Ana, crossing the Andes. The Santa Ana, an all-metal Douglas DC-2, 
accommodates 14 passengers, a crew of three, and provides an oxygen supply for each individual passenger. 
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(Concluded from page 9) 


gelvage on the towering cliffs. Since our 
Ist refueling—two hundred and fifty 
miles behind us in Tumaco—we have not 
geen a sign of human life, not even a 
gnoe. These are the most private 
peaches in the world, for there is no way 
to them through the jungle. 

Just as the sun is setting we swoop 
toward the yellow beach that we have 
trailed so long. We look down on a 
handful of wooden houses, palms, and 
pawpaw trees, fringed around the sand. 
This is our overnight stop, Salinas, and 
we are on Ecuadorian soil. 


* * * 


We advance on Lima in the late after- 
noon sunshine. We sit awaiting with im- 


pipes, jungles and deserts, oceans and 
Cordilleras. We begin to clear up points 
that have mysiified us during the con- 
cert-pitch performance of our trip from 
Panama. Flying over some of that im- 
passable country, it has begun to dawn 
upon us that it is one thing to run an 
airway in the United States, with exten- 
sive government provision of landing 
fields, beacons, weather stations, radio 
towers, with every hand raised in co- 
operation, and quite another to create, 
single-handed, a full-fledged airway over 
twenty thousand miles of foreign conti- 
nent—a continent where vast distances 
and savage geography have defied inter- 
national transport. 

Walking through the plant, where the 
entire range of work is handled on the 
spot, we begin to understand why en- 
gines do not falter in that wall of water 
that is a tropic storm, why wings do not 
bend under Andean winter gales, and 
why this air express has a record of 








Continent of Contrasts 


Although South America is 1,500 miles nearer the Antarctic 
Circle than Africa, it has the widest expanse of truly tropical 


weather of any of the continents. 


But because it extends far into 


patient eyes our introduction to this 99.8 per cent maintenance of schedule, 
venerable Spanish capital. Lima—the winter and summer. We feel an im- 
pride of the Conquistadores, the City of | mense respect for these young North 


the temperate latitudes (See map on opposite page for where 
Tropic of Capricorn crosses Continent) it also has wide areas 
where the winters are warmer and the summers cooler than in 
North America. Over the tropical region moist trade winds blow 
westward from the Atlantic providing abundant rainfall as far as 
the western highlands called the Andes. This range, extending 
from the northern to the southern ends of the continent and 
rising (except for a narrow Pacific coastal plain) almost from the 
very western seacoast, is one of the loftiest mountain systems in 
the world. Many of the highest peaks are volcanic cones, one of 
them, Aconcagua, in Argentina, reaching 23,000 feet. 

In the warm, rainy belt east of the Andes there is luxuriant 
plant life. So dense are the vast jungles of the Amazon basin 
that immense areas remain unexplored. 

Because the trade winds lose most of their moisture over the 
Andes, the western coast is largely desert. The Atacama desert 
in northern Chile, one of the driest areas on the earth, supports 
almost no life of any kind. 

The Amazon is one of the longest and largest rivers in the 
world, being navigable for ocean steamers over a distance of 
2,300 miles and 486 miles farther for smaller vessels. One of its 
secondary tributaries in eastern Brazil was explored by and 
named after Theodore Roosevelt. 

South America is a continent of striking contrasts. It has great 
deserts, towering, snow-capped mountains, uninhabited jungles, 
vast plains, and huge cities as modern (if not as hectic) as any 
in the United States. 








Kings! 


We rise swiftly from the flat trim of brief years, a revolution in the 


Americans. They have achieved, in four 
inter- 
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desert. We have exchanged our small 
amphibian for this luxurious ship. The 
three great engines lift her like a kite 
over the blockading mountains that are 
camel-hued, like the remainder of the 
landscape. Three thousand feet. All at 
once we are clear, and the streets of 
Lima are below us. 

We land finally at the Pan-American- 


Grace airport. Here is the brain centre 


of the West Coast airway, of this wand- 
Waving system that gives us with the 
same cool efficiency crocodiles and blow- 








course of a hundred million people, and 
made their enterprise an integral part 
of North and South American business. 


* . * 


All too soon we are on our way again. 
Lima has been banished in another 
dawn and we have come hundreds of 
miles to the southeast. 

We are glaq to bump over the final 
rim into the’ green cup of Arequipa, 
which lies beneath El Misti. Thin air 
and a fast landing, for Arequipa, at eight 





thousand feet, is the highest airport in 
the system. 

We are in luck. We come down just in 
time te see a ship that we have heard 
so much about along the Line. It is the 
gold plane. She stands there, engines 
warming, the twin of ours, only she has 
no seats; the whole interior is cargo 
space. We hasten over to inspect the 
flying gold van that caused Andean In- 
dians to fall down and worship. 

Behind it lies a fantastic story, the 
story of a man who could not use a 
gold mine. The gold was there, so was 
the money to exploit it. The problem 
was how to take in the machinery to 
work it. Llamas, with light loads 
strapped to their woolly backs, took 
forty days to make the trip from the 
railhead to the mine. Teams of Indians, 
eighty strong, succeeded in dragging one 
300-pound piece of machinery over 
mountains four miles high—but some of 
them died like beasts of burden on the 
way. Heavier pieces, the essential parts 
of the plant, were hopeless... . 

Watching the pilot test his oxygen 
supply and lift the gold plane off, we 
realize that the mine owner, to say 
nothing of the Indians, has reason to 
bless the coming of the Airway. 

* * * 

Morning, and we assemble again be- 
fore the ‘U. S. Mail’ sign painted on the 
sides of the plane; the heavy sacks tell 
of expanding business, even in the face 
of the depression. The last is stowed 
away and we pull straight up to twelve 
thousand feet in one long climb. Our 
early-morning disposition, as usual, is 
blunted to the finer aspects of the scen- 
ery and we gaze without emotion at a 
dreary pattern of Andean foothills, cut 
every twenty miles or so by a thin 
river, meandering down a steep-walled 
valley. We reflect smugly that each hour 
of flight is the equivalent of at least one 
day by any other means. 

This is the last lap. Phe savage hills 
remain the same, but we are swinging in 
closer and closer to the colossal barrier 
itself. All at once the hills drop away. 
Within a minute, the everlasting thirsty 
brown is banished; vivid green revives, 
and far below us, like some fabled gar- 
den of the gods, spreads the valley of 
one of the loveliest cities in the world— 
Santiago de Chile. 

We see it cupped in a protecting ring 
of foothills, its myriad fields watered by 
clear mountain streams, its roads shaded 
by stately trees. Before it lies Valpa- 
raiso, and the ships! behind it, shielding 
it from the winter snows of the pampa, is 
the whole might of the Andes. 

We have three miles of space beneath 
us, but Aconcagua, over on the left, 
towers ten thousand feet above our 
wing, the highest in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

As the air screws idle, we realize that 
we have reached our southerly limit. 
Our next flight. must be in a plane with 
superchargers, oxygen, and heating coils 
for high altitudes. For thousands of 
miles we have watched the mountains 
rise from the trivial foothills of Panama 
to this supreme effect. 


Reprinted from the Atlantic Monthly 
by special permission of the editors and 
the authors. 
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Chilean gauchos (cowboys), familiar figures in the agri- 


cultural provinces of central Chile. Cattle and horses 
are raised chiefly in the Central Valley south of Santiago. 


Black Star Photo 
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Above—A street scene in Cartagena, 
Caribbean seaport of Colombia. Bogota, 
the capital of the Republic, is located 
far in the interior on a plain of the 
eastern Cordillera, 70 by 30 miles in 
extent, at an altitude of 8,564 feet with 
higher ranges surrounding it. The west- 
ern part of Colombia (named after Co- 
lumbus) is very mountainous because 
several of the Andean ranges terminate 
there. The country has great mineral 
wealth, gold and emeralds being among 
its chief exports. 


Left—A view of the wide boulevard 
which extends along the waterfront of 
Guayaquil, the largest seaport and com- 
mercial center of Ecuador (Spanish for 
Equator), one of the tropical countries 
of South America. Situated on the 
Guayas River about forty miles from 
the coast but at sea level, Guayaquil, in 
spite of its tropical climate, is a busy 
and bustling city with 120,000 inhabi- 
tants. Guayaquil was long a hotbed of 
yellow fever. After a survey made by 
the Rockefeller Foundation in 1916, a 
scientific fight was made and in 1920 
the Director General of Public Health 
announced that the disease had been 
stamped out. Guayaquil is connected 
with Quito, Ecuador’s capital, by rail- 
road. The capital is 290 miles to the 
north, a two-day journey by train. 
Ecuador has 530 miles of railroads in 
an approximate area of 118,500 square 
miles. Quito lies almost on the Equator 
but because it is situated on a high 
plateau the days and nights are reason- 
ably agreeable the entire year. 
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Black Star Photo 


A vegetable market in the streets of La Paz. Bolivia 
(named after Bolivar). La Paz, a city of over 150,000, 
is the seat of the Bolivian government. but the legal 
capital is Sucre. 










































Coustesy of Grace Line 


Above—Iron studded wooden doors 
qeak on rusty hinges as they swing 
open to reveal the smoke-grimed kitchen 
of one of the magnificent colonial 
homes of Antigua, Guatemala. This 
ancient mansion was reconstructed by 
the late Dorothy Hughes Popenoe, wife 
af Dr. Wilson Popenoe, distinguished 
American botanical explorer. Antigua 
has been called the “Pompeii of Amer- 
ica” because it was destroyed in the 
erthquake of 1773. Prior to that it 
was the colonial capital of the Spanish 
Conquistadores and one of the brightest 
flowers of the civilization of old Spain 
transplanted to the New World. (See 
article about Guatemala in the October 
National Geographic Magazine.) 


Right—The cathedral in Arequipa, 
Peru, with Ghachani towering 20,000 
feet high in the background. Gorgeous 
scenic views, a sunny portal-lined plaza, 
fascinating shops, a colorful market 
thronged with Indians from neighbor- 
ing villages, the famous baths not far 
away, and the “Quinta Bates,” a flower- 
covered inn which has become a popu- 
lar rendezvous for celebrities, have 
brought Arequipa to the front rank of 
Popular travel itineraries. On Mount 
Misti, near Arequipa, is located the for- 
mer Harvard Observatory, established 
at that point because of the clearness 
of the atmosphere. 
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Birth of the 


By Kenneth M. Gould 


EFORE the American colonies 
broke away from British rule, 


there was but one republic in 


the world—that of Switzerland. When 
President James Monroe 


become the accepted politics of the 
Western Hemisphere and was chal- 


lenging the monarchical system of 


Europe. In that fifty years occurred 
the American and French Revolu- 
tions (by no means unrelated to each 
other) and the liberation of not less 
than eleven republics from Spanish 
tyranny south of the Rio Grande, not 
to mention the independent empire 
of Brazil. 

How and why all this happened 
forms one of the most tangled chap- 
ters in international politics. Revolu- 
tion was in the air in both the Old 
World and the New. For two cen- 
turies Spain had held her American 
possessions in an iron grip, governed 
by viceroys and _ captains-general 
whose sole purpose was to send back 
gold to the court of Madrid and the 
merchants of the Spanish ports. From 
Pizarro down their policy had been 
bloody. Any sign of revolt among the 
helpless Indians was harshly crushed 
and the rebels exterminated. Tupac 
Amaru, a great Inca leader, who was 
torn limb from limb in 1781, was the 
true father of South American lib- 
erty, for the heroic deaths of Tupac 
and his men inspired not only their 
kinsmen, but the more independent 
of the Spanish colonists themselves. 

In the 1790’s a Jesuit father wrote 
a stirring pamphlet which flamed with 
revolt against Spanish “ingratitude, 
injustice, slavery, and desolation.” It 
roused liberal leaders throughout 
Latin America. The King of Spain 
was pulled from his throne by Na- 
poleon in 1808 and a regency set up. 
The Spanish-Americans would not 
accept this long-range rule and move- 
ments sprang up toward separate 
governments. In Venezuela, the first 
great hero of the Revolution, Fran- 
cisco de Miranda, with the sympathy 
of England and the United States, 
made several futile attempts to free 
the state, but the Spanish were still 
too strong. Among Miranda’s col- 
leagues was a young patriot, Simon 
de Bolivar, who was to be heard from 
later. 

But the tinder pile had been lit. In 
Buenos Aires and Uruguay, under 
Moreno and Belgrano; in Chile, un- 
der Carrera and O’Higgins, an Irish 
adventurer; in Mexico, under Hidal- 
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issued his 
famous Doctrine in the message of 
December 2, 1823, republicanism had 
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Latin American Republics ( 


Grace Line Photo 


The Government Palace at Lima, the capital of Peru, with a statue of Bolivar in 


the foreground. 


native Indians form a majority of the population. 
Out of Peru’s population of 6,147,000 (in an area equal 


Ecuador and Bolivia. 


Peru is one of the four South American republics where the 


The others are Colombia, 


to that of Texas, Arizona, Nevada, and Utah combined) over 45 percent are full 
blooded Indians, 32 percent are of mixed blood, and the remainder whites, 


go, a patriotic priest, and Iturbide, 
revolts flared up with varying suc- 
cess. But as long as Spain maintained 
her military strongholds in the vice- 
royalty of Peru, America could not 
be free. Again and again the Spanish 
generals met and stamped out the 
conflagration, only to have it spring 
up somewhere else. 

The hero of South American inde- 
pendence was Jose de San Martin. 
Born in Paraguay, he attained mili- 
tary distinction in the Argentine, and 
by 1816 had gathered a force of 5,200 
men. Then began the famous march 
over the Andes from Mendoza to 
Santiago. Many died in the rarefied 
atmosphere of 12,000 feet. But at the 
pass of Chabuco the Spanish hold on 
Chile was temporarily broken. Gath- 
ering fresh troops which were joined 
at every mile by enthusiastic rebels, 
San Martin advanced again in the 
spring of 1818, and on the plain of 
Maypu, Chile was finally freed. As- 
sisted by a British fleet under Lord 
Cochrane, the patriots then swept 
northward and occupied Lima, the 
Peruvian capital, without striking a 
blow. 

In the meantime, Bolivar, in a suc- 
cession of great battles, had driven 
the Spanish out of Venezuela, Colom- 
bia (then called New Granada), and 
Ecuador. He continued southward to 
meet San Martin, 1822, when the lat- 
ter, seeing his work accomplished, 
resigned his office of Protector of 





Peru, and retired to civil life. Two 
more battles led by Bolivar and 
Sucre, another patriot general, were 
required to complete the rout of the 
Spaniards, and free Bolivia. 

These liberators were men of great 
personal sincerity and valor. Their 
first object was always the welfare of 
their native lands. San Martin, par- 
ticularly, was one of the loftiest char- 
acters in history, and Bolivar, though 
conceited, was far-sighted and per- 
sistent. 

The infant republics had still to face 
a hostile world. In Europe, the “Holy 
Alliance” of Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria, fostered by Tsar Alexander 
I, was bent on restoring the Spanish 
Monarchy to power and crushing the 
revolutionary tendencies throughout 
the world. But Castlereagh and Can- 
ning, the great foreign ministers of 
England, were not in sympathy with 
the schemes of Metternich, the Aus- 
trian arch-conspirator of the Alli- 
ance, and the United States was 
openly friendly to South American 
independence. Under President Mon- 
roe, two great events happened that 
determined for the coming century 


’ that the Americas should be free. In 


1822 the United States recognized the 
new governments, and in the follow- 
ing year, served notice on the world 
in the Monroe Doctrine that America 
would not tolerate interference or 
colonization by European govern- 
ments in the Western Hemisphere. 
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HEN the Latin American 
W vers gained their inde- 





pendence, the new states, 
yith the exception of Brazil, became 
wepublics.” Some of them followed 
te federal model of the United 
Sates; others, the strongly central- 
| sd one of the First French Repub- 
». Thus the early revolutions after 
«dependence generally centered 
‘ound the struggle between these 
~o ideas. Being wholly unaccus- 
-med to local self-government dur- 
yg the colonial period, they endowed 
Ne executive with very broad au- 
jority, with the result that they were 
jon transformed into dictatorships. 
Nearly all the Latin American 
guntries are still in the oligarchic 
dage of development. In most of them 
gciety consists of an upper layer of 
Jd families of Spanish or Portuguese 
ancestry with the rest of the popula- 
tion an agricultural proletariat of In- 
dian or mixed blood. The old fam- 
ilies still have great influence every- 
where, though theirs is a waning 
power in the more progressive coun- 
tries. Only in the largest cities, where 
commerce and industry have begun to 
develop, is there a growing middle 
(lass, the necessary foundation for 
democracy. Widespread illiteracy is 
another great obstacle to democracy. 


Political Revolutions 

This “layer-cake” organization of so- 
ciety in Latin America goes far to ex- 
plain the habit of revolution which 
prevailed throughout the nineteenth 








The Making of Modern Latin America 


By Stephen P. Duggan, Ph. D. 


Director, Institute of International Affairs 


century. The military adventurer 
with the support of one clique of the 
governing class and with sufficient 
troops to drive out the group in pow- 
er, would revolt and either install an 
opposing group or make himself dic- 
tator. The mass of the people were 
neither consulted nor concerned. 
Although there has been a wave of 
revolutions in many Latin American 
countries during the past five years, 
most of these were essentially different 
from the revolutions of the nineteenth 
century, started by military adven- 
turers. In almost all cases the recent 
revolutions were of economic origin 
and were supported by politically- 
minded groups. They were sometimes 
popular, even national movements, 
demanding greater political stability 
as the necessary foundation for eco- 
nomic prosperity. In some cases they 
were characterized by an insistence 
upon greater liberalism and a greater 
respect for constitutional guarantees. 


The Industrial Revolution 


While the country life of the cattle 
barons in Argentina and Uruguay and 
the subsistence agriculture character- 
izing most other regions of Latin 
America remained practically un- 
changed, a great movement was tak- 
ing place in Western Europe and the 
United States that transformed the 
world more in the nineteenth century 
than in all the centuries that preceded 
it—the Industrial Revolution. 
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ne in the nitrate fields of Tacna-Arica, the border provinces which were for 
years a cause of dispute between Peru and Chile. 


Great Britain was the first Euro- 
pean nation to adopt the factory sys- 
tem (Schol., Nov. 7, p. 20). The peace 
which followed the overthrow of 
Napoleon permitted the countries of 
the continent to follow her example. 
At first they got most of the necessary 
food products and raw materials from 
the United States, but with the growth 
of manufactures and population in 
this country the home demands on its 
resources compelled Europe to look 
elsewhere. Latin America could pro- 
vide Europe with cereals, meat, hides, 
wool, coffee, rubber, copper, nitrates, 
and, to a less extent, sugar, cocoa, 
and cotton. With the money it would 
obtain by the sale of these raw ma- 
terials it could buy manufactures from 
industrialized countries and become a 
market for their goods. 

But Latin America lacked the cap- 
ital, the technical knowledge, and the 
managerial ability with which to un- 
dertake this development.The instabil- 
ity of government and the frequency 
of revolutions had made investments 
in Latin America so insecure that 
savings were sent abroad for safety. 
There are but few savings banks in 
Latin America even today. Hence, if 
these economic possibilities were to 
be developed, the necessary capital 
would have to come from abroad. It 
did, chiefly from Great Britain: 


British and German Influence 


Thus the impulse to change and 
progress came from without. At the 
time Argentina discovered her oppor- 
tunity as an alfalfa grower, the British 
suggested the introduction of high- 
grade cattle which so improved the 
breed that the meat of Argentina and 
Uruguay became acceptable to West- 
ern Europe. It was British capital 
that established the first packing 
houses and later the frigorificos, plants 
for freezing meat, about which has 
centered so great an industry. It was 
the British who invested billions in 
railroads, ports, and shipping lines, 
and who established banking facilities 
throughout Latin America. The Ger- 
man communities in Chile and south- 
ern Brazil were models of new and 
efficient methods of agriculture. More- 
over, the patient, persevering well- 
trained German salesmen brought the 
products of German manufacturers 
even to remote towns and villages. 

American investments in Latin 
America before the World War were 
largely confined to Cuba and Mexico, 
but British and German economic in- 
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Pan-American Union photo 


Scene on the docks at Montevideo, capital and most important commercial 


center of Uruguay. 
foreign trade of the Republic. 


fluence was felt everywhere, particu- 
larly in the progressive countries of 
southern South America. When the 
World War broke out, this economic 
impact had already had a marked in- 
fluence upon the civilization, culture, 
and attitude towards life of the peo- 
ples of those countries. 

The World War had amazing con- 
sequences for Latin America. The 
fighting nations made huge demands 
for her products. Cereals, meats, 
sugar, wool, and hides were needed 
for feeding and clothing the armies. 
Nitrates, copper and manganese were 
required for military purposes. Pro- 
duction, stimulated to an unheard of 
extent, brought great wealth to the 
upper classes. Factories in Great 
Britain and Germany were diverted 
to war industries and the British and 
Germans practically withdrew from 
the Latin American field except as 
buyers. But since the Latin Ameri- 
cans had to have manufactured 
goods, they turned to the United 
States, which alone could provide 
these goods. The result was an as- 
tonishing development of our com- 
merce with Latin America. After the 
war the British and Germans returned 
to Latin America and regained most 
of their former trade in such indus- 
tries as textiles and chemicals. But 
the Americans in the meantime had 
stimulated new wants and desires. 
Automobiles, trucks, tractors, heavy 
machinery, office equipment and elec- 
trical apparatus, refrigerators and 
vacuum cleaners won a big market. 


Entrance of American Capital 


Moreover, the Latin American gov- 
ernments were inspired to engage in 
extensive public works to open up 
their territory and beautify their cit- 
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Through this port passes more than three-fourths of the 
Montevideo is a city of over 600,000. 


ies, to build railroads, drain swamps, 
electrify towns, and undertake great 
sanitation programs. All this required 
immense amounts of capital and there 
was practically but one reservoir to 
draw from, the United States. Con- 
sequently, to the 6 billion dollars 
which had been invested by the Brit- 
ish in Latin America, 6 billions of 
American capital have been added, 
three-quarters of it since the war. 

American loans to the South Amer- 
ican governments were often made 
as the result of competition between 
bankers without adequate investiga- 
tion of the security offered, the ob- 
jects for which they were made, or 
the burden of the interest and amor- 
tization charges. Moreover, there can 
hardly be any doubt that some of this 
“easy money” went to line the pockets 
of politicians in the borrowing coun- 
tries. When the depression came, and 
revenue dropped while exchange diffi- 
culties increased, nearly all the South 
American governments defaulted. 

Fortunately, not all_American in- 
vestments in Latin America are in 
government loans. Of the total of 
nearly six billions, only two and a 
half are of that kind. Three and a 
half billions have been devoted to 
plantation agriculture and mining 
enterprises, especially nitrates and 
copper, and particularly to such in- 
dustrial enterprises as power plants, 
water works, port facilities, public 
utilities, and similar productive un- 
dertakings. 

Public opinion in the Latin Ameri- 
can countries is peculiarly sensitive 
on the subject of concessions to for- 
eigners and very scrutinizing when 
they are now granted. It is also fre- 
quently stated that the foreign cor- 
porations take immense profits out of 


Latin American countries and leaye 
little or nothing behind. This is by no 
means the whole story. Intelligent 
Latin Americans understand that jf 
they are to realize their desire to 
have the great resources of their 





countries developed, capital must 
come from abroad. There is also g 
growing tendency for the Latin 


American governments and the for. 
eign corporations to cooperate help. 
fully in the management of these 
enterprises. Nevertheless, it is yn. 
derstandable why some of the inhabi- 
tants of those countries should fee] 
resentment at the fact that foreign 
interests control so many of the nec- 
essary elements of their civilization, 





The Estate and Plantation System 


The economic transformation has 
been accompanied by difficult social 
problems. The problem of the enor- 
mous estates, a long-existent one, has 
never been so pressing as in recent 
years. In the colonial days large es- 
tates were granted to favorites by 
the crowns of Spain and Portugal. 
Moreover, ever since those times land 
has been cheap and often given gratis 
to military and political leaders. As 
a result, estates of from 100,000 to 
500,000 acres exist today in some of 
the Latin American countries, many 
of them practically feudalistic and 
worked by tenants who are still ina 
condition approaching serfdom. The 
owners of many of these estancias or 
haciendas spend most of their time in §. 
the capital or in Europe, visiting their 
estates only at intervals. 

The problem of great estates is a 
most serious one in an agricultural 
country, and practically all the coun- 
tries of Latin America are predomi- 
nantly agricultural. The present 
economic crisis, resulting in low 
prices for agricultural products, has 
borne heavily upon them. The more 
progressive statesmen look forward to 
their break-up as the result of in- 
creasing taxation and advanced legis- 
lation. Mexico has taken the lead in 
such legislation and has divided many 
of the great estates among the Indian 
peons. 

Admitting the unprogressive char- 
acter of much of the small-scale na- 
tive agriculture, the investment of 
American capital in tropical agricul- 
ture of the plantation type has not 
been beneficial to the mass of the 
people. In Cuba, Puerto Rico and 
the Dominican Republic sugar is the 
chief product. Formerly the laborers 
owned small plots of land upon which 
they cultivated not only sugar fo 
export but food for their own use. 

But the American tendency to big 
scale production was soon realized 
The large plantation with its costl 
machinery supplanted the small farm 

(Concluded on page 30) 
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A Classroom Program 


For This Issue 


PURPOSE 





American Number of Scholastic is 
to encourage something out of the Ten 
Commandments: Thou Shalt Love Thy 
Neighbor. Not to rank the White House 
occupant with Moses but to give credit 
where it is due, it must be admitted that 
Roosevelt’s “good neighbor” policy in- 
troduced a new era in Pan-American 
relations. This policy has proved so 
fruitful of good results that it should be 
understood and supported by the nation 
as a whole. 

Secondary to this object, but still im- 
portant, is the dissipation of the idea that 
South America is over-run with snakes, 
anteaters, monkeys, poisonous vege- 
tation, senoritas in mantillas, guitar- 
twanging gauchos, derelict white men, 
and habitual revolutionists. In a land 
so vast, all varieties of life are possible, 
but in many respects South America 
stands in the van of civilization. 


Check 


The elementary knowledge that there 
is a Pan-American Union, that the 
events to the south may have a power- 
ful effect upon peace and prosperity in 
the U. S. A., and that South Americans 
have a vigorous, thriving culture is the 
least that pupils should derive from this 
issue. The results of the experience may 
be judged best by waiting a week or 
two. Then, ask the class how many have 
learned anything new about South 
America since the subject was dropped 
by the class. 


(amen Number One of the Pan- 


COMING EVENTS 


HIS is the last issue of Scholastic 

which you will see until January 
9h. In keeping with our usual custom, 
Seholastic will hibernate through the 
holiday season. When we return with 

new year, your editors will be car- 
tying a lapful of grand materials, in- 
cluding the annual Graduates’ Number, 
a special issue on taxation, another on 
social security, a whopping Travel Num- 
ber, and still more new stories, feature 
articles, and noble examples for the 
young. Until then, be brave! 
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(Printed in Teacher Edition Only) 


** Indicates material not in 
Studies Edition. 


* Indicates material in Social Studies 
Edition only. 


Social 








ASSIGNMENT 


Minimum 


NAME as many prominent Latin 
+‘ Americans as you can think of, 
with their occupations. 

List the articles in your home which 
originated in whole or in part in Latin 
America. 

List the manufactured articles in your 
home which originated in Latin Ameri- 
ca. 

Learn the Spanish pronunciations for 
the Latin American countries and their 
capitals. 

Memorize the Spanish for: Hello; 
Goodbye; Thank you; You’re welcome: 
one; two; three; four; five; Where is 
...; Yes; No; Give me .. .; I’m sorry. 
(Hola’; adios; gracias; no hay de que; 
uno, dos, tres, quatro, cinco; donde 
esta .. .; si; no; da me... .; lo siento.) 


Medium 


List the movies you have seen with a 
Latin American background. 

Name the books and stories you have 
read which deal with Latin America. 

Name the businesses with branches in 
your community which also have 
branches in South America. (Examples: 
Gulf Oil; Singer Sewing Machine, Gen- 
eral Motors). 

List the Spanish place names in your 
own county, including streets, towns, 
and rivers. 


Expanded 


Visit your local stores to see what 
goods they sell of South American manu- 
facture. 

Investigate the manner in which inter- 
American disputes between nations in 
the last fifty years have been settled 
with particular regard to the work of 
the Pan-American Union. 

Read what you can find about the 
occupation by U. S. Marines in 1920 of 
Haiti and Nicaragua, the Panama Canal 
dispute with Colombia, the Leticia bor- 
der war between Ecuador and Peru, the 
Chaco War of Paraguay and Bolivia, 
our dispute with Mexico in 1913. 

Clip and digest all news reports on 
the Buenos Aires Conference. 

Search the magazines for recent ex- 
amples of South American art and liter- 
ature. 


Group 


Learn to dance the tango and to sing 
any Latin American tunes that you have 
at hand. For learning the Spanish words 
of the songs, study them with phono- 
graph records. 


STIMULATION 








HE main problem of a Pan-Ameri- 

can Number, which deals with mat- 
ters of tremendous scope and fabulous 
distance, is helping youngsters realize 
that the subject may be as intimate as 
a pair of suspenders. To emphasize their 
personal contacts with the rest of Amer- 
ica, the pupils might collaborate on a 
list of South American articles, with 
their sources. Examples: Oil, Venezue- 
la. Coffee, Brazil. Chewing gum, Mex- 
ico. Cocoa, Brazil. Bananas, Costa Rica 
Sugar, Cuba. Asphalt, Trinidad. Tin, 
Bolivia. Wool, Peru. Rum, St. Thomas 
Rubber, Brazil. 

This list can go on forever, with the 
aid of the illustrated map and with ref- 
erences to articles. 

At the opening of the class, pupils may 
also be invited to state their chief im- 
pressions about Latin America, explain- 
ing at the same time where they believe 
they picked up those impressions. This 
device, if it is successfully executed, 
will bring them to realize that they are 
being faced constantly with images of 
these countries, both true and false, in 
the papers, ads, comic strips, movies, and 
books. Nature may be depended upon 
to urge them to learn the straight from 
the crooked. 


Romance 


For most pupils, Latin America has 
also an indisputable romantic appeal. 
Whether this appeal should be strength- 
ened or dissipated depends upon indi- 
vidual differences. Generally speaking, 
the vaquero-senorita theme, with the 
accompaniment of jungle poisons and re- 
volt, tends to dull the perception of the 
true romance of the continent: its pre- 
historic communal civilizations, the de- 
velopment of industry, the emergence 
of new political forms, its social anach- 
ronisms, the ancient universities, the 
fair cities, and the fabulous natural 
wealth, which, as elsewhere, is the com- 
panion of misery and poverty. 


EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTERS 
are meeting for the first national confer- 
ence at Hotel Mayflower, Washington, 
D. C., December 10, 11, 12, at the invi- 
tation of the Federal Communications 
Commission and the Office of Education. 
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ACTIVITIES 


Correlations 
LANGUAGES 


ET the pupils who are studying Span- 
ish give the pronunciation and 
meaning of the following words taken 
from the story: solfatara, trotecito, cor- 
ral, chiquero, rancho, maté, yerba, vian- 
dubay, Ava Maria purisima, Sin pecado 
concebida, galopito, quién sabe, tropilla, 
doradillo, estancia, cascada. 


SCIENCE 


Check the passages in the pieces by 
the Drakes, Duggan, Rowe, and Gorman 
which reflect the changes made by sci- 
entific knowledge and discovery in Pan- 
American relations. 

Discuss the obstacles to a scientific 
solution of the problems faced at the 
Pan-American conference. 


Oral 


Practice with responsive choruses the 
pronunciations of Spanish place names. 
If possible, choose an advanced Spanish 
student to lead the drill. 

Take turns telling short stories or 
anecdotes about Latin America which 
you have read outside this issue or which 
you have heard from friends. 

Define orally with examples of usage 








WORLD 
AFFAIRS 
BOOKS. 


THIS series of brief, dispassion- 
ate booklets on Europe, the Far 
East, Latin America, and Amer- 
ican policies, written in easily 
understandable form by some 
of the world’s leading authori- 
ties, will be published hence- 
forth through the cooperative 
activity of official representa- 
tives of thirty-seven American 
peace organizations. 

Widely used by secondary 
schools in every section of the 
country. Write for descriptive 
lists and ‘special subscription 
and quantity order prices. 


NATIONAL 
PEACE CONFERENCE 


8 West 40th Street, New York 














STUDENT EDITORS! 


Read The Scholastic Editor, the big 
* monthly magazine of inspiration and 
information for every student news- 
paper, yearbook, and magazine editor. 
Tells how towin “‘All-American’’ honors. 
a N.S8.P.A. official organ, $2.50 per 
year; two years, $4. Send 30 cents 
for sample copy. 


» THE SCHOLASTIC EDITOR 
188 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


SOUTH AMERICAN 
SUBJECTS 


For School Use 
Free to Ali Educational Institutions 
Make Your Reservation Now 
MOTION PICTURE BUREAU Y.M.C.A. 
347 Madison Avenue, New York, New York 
19 South LeSalle Street, Chicago, iillinels 
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the following words from the essay and 
story: votaries, impervious, irascible, 
budget, emerge, skewer, avid, truism, 
trepidation, controvert, sheen, optical, il- 
lusion, lethargic, hostile, guise primeval. 
In lieu of formal definitions, let various 
pupils tell what they know about the 
words, their origin, meanings, associa- 
tions, and uses. 


Excursion 

If there is a Spanish or Mexican quar- 
ter in your city, visit it in small groups, 
preferably under the direction of a 
Latin-American. Eat at a Latin-Ameri- 
can restaurant. When one is visiting a 
people’s living quarters, one is not in a 
Z00; it is well to behave as a guest rather 
than as a tourist. 

Pupils who live in seaports should visit 
the docks where Latin-American cargoes 
are unshipped. 


Lecture 

If possible, some local representative 
of the Latin-American countries should 
be invited to address the class. If the 
class approves this idea, the invitation 
should be entrusted to a delegation of 
students. The talk should be short, fol- 
lowed by questions. 


Research 

What is the character of the popula- 
tion of each of the Latin-American 
countries? A 

What is the Pan-American Union, its 
origin, membership, source of revenue, 
headquarters, aims, and activities? 

What parts of America are colonial 
possessions, governed from abroad? 


Discussion 

What does the editorial mean by: “The 
American republics will do better to take 
a lesson from Europe than to presume to 
give one?” 

** How good a prophecy was Dario’s 
poem to T. R.? (p. 21). 

Why do governments put militant pa- 
cifists into jail? (Nobel Award). 


Quiz 

What Latin-American nation has a 
dominantly European people? (Argen- 
tine). African? (Brazil). Indian? (Peru 
and several others). 

Who won the Nobel Peace Prize for 
1936? (Carlos Saavedra Lamas, Argen- 
tine Foreign Minister). 

What American nation 
(Paraguay). 

What government refused to acknowl- 
edge the popular election of a Liberal 
president recently and set up instead a 
provisional military rule? (Peru). 

Where was a war fought lately in 
Latin-America? (Chaco). 

Where was the Pan-American Confer- 
ence this month? (Buenos Aires). 

What Latin-American nation is sup- 
porting Spain? (Mexico). What are the 
sympathies of the others? (With the 
rebels). 

What two nations recently asked the 
U. S. to arbitrate a boundary dispute? 
(Ecuador and Peru). 

(Answers to these questions have all 
appeared in Scholastic since September, 
although a few have appeared in the 
Social Studies edition only.) 


is Fascist? 





Vicarious adventuring around the 
world! Your movie projector will take 
you and your classes anywhere yoy 
want to go. While you are studying Pan. 
America, direct your movie jaunts south. 
ward. There are excellent Central and 
South American films available free or 
at a moderate rental. You can journey 
through the Panama Canal, travel the 
Transandean Railroad, explore a Bra- 
zilian coffee plantation or a Chilean ni- 
trate plant, watch the loading of ba- 
nanas, mahogany and cacao on the busy 
wharves. 

« 

Steamship companies and travel bu- 
reaus are a fertile source of free travel 
films. The borrower, of course, pays the 
transportation charges. Here are only 
a few of the titles you can secure 
through this source: Bermuda Trave- 
logue, A Trip through the West Indies, 
Rolling Down to Rio, Under the South- 
ern Cross, Romantic Mexico, Cruising 
the Caribbean, Roaming Over Andean 
Byways, Spanish American Republics 
and a West Indies series (one film each) 
on the Barbados, Bermuda, Canal Zone, 
Caracas, Curacao, Jamaica, Havana, 
Nassau and Trinidad (16 mm. silent). 


Of the rental sound films, Flying the 
Lindbergh Trail (one hour) is one of 
the most modern in spirit and most fas- 
cinating, covering as it does the route 
laid out by this famous flyer over South 
and Central America. Mezico, the Land 
Nobody Knows made by Emma Lindsay 
Squier, the essayist (three episodes of 
two reels each), is a pleasing and prac- 
tical study of changing conditions in a 
new-old land. Matto Grasso is a thrill- 
ing adventure film of the Perfilieff ex- 
pedition into the Brazilian wilds, and 
Wings Over the Andes is a record of the 
hazardous adventures of the Shipper- 
Johnson expedition to the Great Wall 
of Peru. 

s 

Seven or eight unusually fine films on 
the Panama Canal are available for 
rental (16 and 35 mm. silent). Some of 
these films show construction of the 
Canal, traffic going through today, his- 
torical significance of the Canal and 
glimpses of old Panama. 


The Motion Picture Bureau of the 
Y.M.C.A., also, through its three centers 
in New York, Chicago and Portland 
(Ore.), distributes thousands of films 
weekly to schools and clubs.. Some of 
this material is free and some for rent. 
Among the free sound films are Explor- 
ing the Coffee Continent, a travelogue of 
South America, especially Brazil and 
Colombia; Commerce Around the Coffee 
Cup, an entertaining view of the inter- 
national trade; Fleet Ho! about peace- 
time activities of the U. S. Navy at the 
time of the Nicaraguan earthquake dis- 
aster. 

Saran McLean MUvuLien 


Information about any of the above 
films or about additional school films on 
Central and South America may be ob- 
tained by writing the School Films Edi- 
tor of Scholastic. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


‘Wealth of Nations” 
Up to Date 


T° EXPLAIN economic theory in 
terms of history and vice versa, Leo 

Huberman has written, and Harper has 

i this month, Man’s Worldly 

Goods, which states some important 
ten-syllable ideas in one-syllable words. 

Some years ago, Huberman gained wide 
educational acclaim because his history 
of the United States, We the People, 
was actually being enjoyed by high 

pupils. 

Man’s Worldly Goods is also written 
gtensibly in the sixteen-year-old vo- 
abulary. By that token, it clings fast 
‘tp simplicity, concreteness, and drama. 
Ideas which ordinarily are as tough as old 
tally are presented here in a form that 
Gracie Allen could understand. When it 
comes to some of the notions of Jevons, 
Hobson, Marx, Adam Smith, and Keynes, 
however, Papa may be no less thankful 
than Junior that they are presented in 
a primer style. 

At the same time, Man’s Worldly 
Goods is no mere popularization. In 
addition to a wealth of clever illustrative 
examples, quotations, and parallels, it 
offers the fruits of profound and exten- 
sive scholarship. Documents, direct 
quotes, original sources, and rare facts 
stick out all over. 

Any work which sets out to tell with- 
out flinching how wealth is and has 
been made and held is likely to peeve 
a few people. The alleged rise of civili- 
zation is not always a pretty tale, and 
there are few powers of importance in 
the world today which have come through 
history pure and ennobled. Without the 
least suggestion of spite or malice, this 
book finds it necessary to the truth to 
deal with certain painful episodes which 
many people prefer to forget. 

Man’s Worldly Goods vividly retells 
the tale of the development of trade and 
industry from the time when each med- 
ieval demesne was a world to itself. With 
the growth of towns, coinage, nations, 
and empires, merchant guilds, factories, 
and labor guilds, fed by changing meth- 
ods of production and distribution, there 
developed new theories about interest, 
property, value, labor, money, and hu- 
man rights. In every instance, the his- 
torical facts are parallelled with the 
theories with the effect that many so- 
called “natural” economic laws are all 
too plainly seen to be a rationalization of 
special interests. 

The book is written from a frankly 
Marxian point of view, and it is only 
fair to inform educators that a careful 
teading of it is more likely to produce 
socialists than upholders of the status 
quo. Considering that three great schol- 
ars: Charles Beard, historian; John 
Dewey, educator; and Edward Weeks, 
editor of the Atlantic Monthly Press 
last year united spontaneously in 


Placing Capital at the top of their in- 
dividually selected lists of the twenty- 
five most influential books published in 
the last fifty years, the space Huberman 
fives this theorist is perhaps not exor- 


(Concluded on page A-4) 
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The regular price of The 
American Mercury is 25¢c a 
copy, $3 a year, but to in- 
troduce the magazine to 
you we will send you six 
copies for $1— two free and 
four for your $1. 


NOT FREE 


If you prefer to examine an 
issue of The American Mer- 
cury carefully before avail- 
ing yourself even of this 
special offer, go to your 
newsstand and buy a De- 
cember copy. It is a fair 
sample of what you may 
expect in the magazine 
each month. You will es- 
pecially enjoy reading “The 
Dole for Bogus Farmers” by 
H. L. Mencken: “These men- 
dicants,” says Mencken, 
“call themselves farmers, 
and appear in statistics 
under that style, but they 
are actually no more farm- 
ers than a mud-scow is a 
man-o’-war.” 


To Modern 
Readers 


The American Mercury 
—America’s most famous 
magazine of independent 
opinion—is now printed 
in the handy pocket size 
made popular by The 
Reader’s Digest. 128 
pages of grand reading, 
famous writers, news of 
all the worth-while books, 
the best on politics, gov- 
ernment, the arts and 
sciences—-brief yet com- 
prehensive, fearless, re- 
alistic, never dull — and 
now only 25c. 


Also in 


December 


N. L. R. B—Industry’s 
New Dictator; Mr. 
Simpson Upside Down; 
The Original Nature 
Man; Only Saps Pay 


Retail Prices; Should 
Wives Work?; Wanted. 
More Neurotics; Soviet 
Russia Goes on Sale. 





$1 SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER ‘1 


If you have any difficulty in finding the new popular size American 
Mercury at your newsdealer—send 25¢ for the December issue or 
$1 for the next 6 issues. Do what America’s most intelligent people 


do—read The American Mercury. 


(0 Enclosed is $1. Send The American Mercury for the next 6 months. 


0 Enclosed is 25¢. Send December issue. 


NAME 








ADDRESS 


THE AMERICAN MERCURY 


570 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


* NEW YORK 













SILVER ANNIVERSARY 


Convention Highlights 


' IGHLIGHTS of the Silver Anni- 

versary Convention of the Na- 
tional Council of English Teachers in 
Boston Thanksgiving, in addition to 
those mentioned last week, suggest 


That the social inheritance must be 
used as President Roosevelt recently 
described Jefferson as using it, “as 
fuel to feed ihe fires of his own mind, 
not as wood to be left neatly piled in 
the wood box.” 







































































that: 

Integration may mean diffusion rather 
than fusion. (Alton R. Anderson, Wor- 
cester, Mass.) 

Children are reminded they may be- 
come president but are not urged to fight 
for decent conditions in their home pre- 
cinct. (Dr. W. H. Lewis, Lafayette Col- 
lege.) 

Without English intelligently taught 
and applied to all activity, you can not 
have a correlated curriculum; in fact, 
you can not have a curriculum at all. 
(Mark Neville, John Burroughs School.) 

There is no cause to bar contemporary 
writers from the classroom for fear that 
“they will not live.” They are alive now, 
and we are teaching live students. A 
course in contemporary literature should 
he taught not as a culmination but as 
one step in the development of litera- 
ture. (James Dow McCallum, Dart- 
mouth.) 

Virginia’s core program for high schools 
is organized about eleven areas of social 
life, with the social studies as the frame 
of reference. No subjects were consid- 
ered until the schools’ aims were deter- 
mined. The program fuses science, 
math, English, and social studies. The 
Virginia curriculum is based on the be- 
liefs: 

That each child is ny differ- 
ent from every other child. Democracy 
wants what Dewey calls “uniqueness 
made universal.” ; 


That the school must help the child 
to become personally integrated, which 
is a personal synthesis, and comes 
about more easily from a pattern of 
experience of its own kind. 


That democracy supports a school 
to recreate itself. Whatever is neces- 
sary to help the individual improve 
his living is school subject matter. 


That wholesome living is a process 
aided by straight thinking. Schools 
must deal with problems. Reading, 
memorizing, and reciting do not pro- 
duce straight thinking. 


That a course of study shall be a 
source book of suggested teaching ma- 
terials, not a program to be followed. 

That the content of the course should 
be so rich that it will fit all children. 


That the course of study shall pro- 
vide a core content directed at a citi- 
zenship training for everybody and 
shall be accompanied by a set of de- 
sirable electives. 

That grammar, punctuation, capitali- 
zation, and much literature shall be 
in the core program. Some may re- 
main in the elective program for the 
upper high school years. 

That every English teacher shall be 
a teacher of reading. 

That language training must follow 
maturation; not a set of grammar rules. 
Good English follows clear thinking. 
Grammar is a study of language (and 
belongs in college), not language of 
grammar(J. Paul Leonard, William 
and Mary). 





Answers to Teachers 


PLAYS 


“We have a serious problem to lay 
before you. Ever since our school has 
been here, we have had trouble with our 
school entertainments. Our school is a 
rural high school, yet our student body 
is somewhat modern, while on the other 
hand the patrons are not so much so. 
They object to any slang being used in 
the plays or any reference being made 
to drinking or very much embracing on 
the stage. They also object to smoking 
on the stage. We just can’t ever put on 
a play that is pleasing both to the players 
and the public. We want you to help us 
select a play that will be somewhat a 
compromise between the two groups. If 
you would please give us the name and 
publishing company of such a play we 
would appreciate it so very much.” 

GEORGIA. 


Both the Dramatic Publishing Co., 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl., and 
Samuel French, 25 West 45th St., New 
York, N. Y., have many plays which 
fulfill these requirements. If you give 
them a fairly exact idea of the number, 
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sex, and qualifications of the pupils 
you wish to include in the cast and 
the amount of money you can invest 
in sets, royalties, or costumes, they 
will select an appropriate play for 
you. For prompt service, send a 
check with your order large enough 
to cover the cost of the books. Your 
change will be sent to you with the 
order. 


CORRESPONDENTS WANTED 
“The freshman English classes have 
just finished a unit on letter writing. 
They want to write to boys and girls in 
other schools in the United States. Since 
almost all of these children are from the 
rural sections of Virginia, they do not 
have many dimes to spend. We can get 
a “Pen Pal” from any number of places 
for this amount, but we thought maybe 
you could help us find free ones.” 
HELEN GosE, 
Lebanon, Va. 


We shall gladly list all teachers’ 
names and addresses who wish to ob- 
tain correspondents for their pupils. 











(Concluded from page A-3) 
bitant. Nevertheless, the spirit of the 
book is scholarly rather than Propagan. 
dist, and it provides what few Soap-hox 
orators seem to have time or capacity 
for: a much-needed simple exposition 
of Marx’s theories of surplus value, the 
class struggle, and the capitalist dilemma 

There are two publishing practices ob. 
served by the author which deserye 
special mention. For appending a de. 
scriptive comment to each item in the 
bibliography and for reserving all foot. 
notes until the back of the book, thus 
keeping each type page of reading mat. 
ter clear of debris and number bugs, 
Huberman deserves applause. 


——— 


You Yourself 


You Yourself, sub-titled an Intro- 
duction to General Psychology, by 
Anne Bryan McCall, celebrated col- 
umnist of the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, offers in its 213 pages a 
conscientious effort to explain to a 
novice some of the principles of psy- 
chology which may develop an un- 
derstanding of human behavior. As 
the man says, to understand is to for- 
give. (Tower Publishing Co.) 

The author expresses a fervent 
idealism which, it is to be hoped, may 
be conveyed to some of the young- 
sters who read this book. As the 
author says, 

“This book deals only with General 
Psychology. You will find in it none of 
the classic definitions; no chapters on 
Will, Memory Association, Imagination. 
These subjects will need to be studied, 
too; but I helieve they will be better 
studied and better understood if you 
study first the fundamental laws of 
general psychology.” 

These fundamental laws as she calls 
them, the laws of Growth, Progress, 
Self-Defense, Self-Preservation, and 
Habit, are described as enjoying a 
reciprocal relationship with the Self. 
It is the author’s position that, with 
an elementary knowledge of these 
laws, the pupil may learn partially to 
regulate his behavior to the best in- 
terests of all concerned. When she 
gets down to cases, she indicates by 
example what can be done to resolve 
a behavior problem. 

Certainly a knowledge of up-to- 
date psychological theory can not do 
anything but benefit young people. 
And it is essential that this knowl- 
edge, when it is presented, should be 
accompanied by the broad and hope- 
ful vision expressed by this writer. 


—___—_@——— 
Encouraging Pupil Research 


Tie up the subject with their personal 
interests and activities. 

Ask for a few oral reports of progress 
or experience daily. : 

Commend good work publicly. 

Criticize poor work privately. p 

Divide work according to pupil’s spe- 
cial training. 

Allow broad discussion of the study’s 
conclusions and applications. 
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OSTON was the 

cradle of journalism 

in the United States, 
and Bostonians were also 
the founders of El Mercurio 
of Valparaiso, Chile, the 
gidest daily newspaper in 
the Spanish-speaking world, 
with 109 years of uninter- 
rupted publication. It is not 
surprising that Bostonians 
were pioneers in Chile, since 
in the early 19th century, 
Boston was a _ navigation 
center and its ships called 
at Chilean ports. 

The first printed sheets 
‘with news” that appeared 
in the United States, The 
Present State of New-Eng- 
lish Affairs and Public Occurrences, 
were both published in Boston in 
1689 and 1690, respectively. How- 
ever, these two sheets could not prop- 
erly be called “newspapers,” for their 
publication was neither continuous 
nor periodical. The equivalent of 
these sheets had appeared almost ex- 
actly 100 years previously in Latin 
America. Relacion published in Lima, 
Peru, in 1594, was not a regular pub- 
lication. Yet it preceded by 15 years 
the Avisa Relation Oder Zeitung, 
published in Germany since 1609 and 
considered by some historians the 
first periodical in the world. 

If The Boston News-Letter (1704) 
was really the first true newspaper in 
what is today the United States, Latin 
America preceded Anglo-Saxon 
America by 84 years. Jeronimo de 
Contreras in 1620 founded in Lima, 
Peru, a news publication which he 
called Diario. 

The first printing press brought to 
this side of the Atlantic was installed 
in Mexico City in 1535, more than a 
century before the first printing press 
was set up in Cambridge, Mass., in 
1639. And before the first University 
of the United States, Harvard, was 
founded in 1636, there were already 
in existence in Spanish America no 
less than 80 institutions of higher 
learning. 

Today 687 newspapers circulate in 
Latin America—about one fourth as 
Many as the newspapers in the United 
States. These papers serve a popula- 
tion of 120,000,000 scattered in twenty 
tepublics. One of the causes of slow 
development of the Latin American 
press has been the illiteracy out of 
which Latin America is just emerg- 
ing. That the development of the 
Press is linked to the development of 
cation is self-explanatory. Japan, 
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the most literate country in the world, 
with nearly 99 per cent of its popula- 
tion able to read and write has, in 
proportion, the most highly developed 
press and book industry. 

When a people reads, it sees, com- 


pares, and demands. Literacy alone 
may be destructive, while education 
is constructive for society. The world 
could rest in peace when the masses 
were kept purposely in ignorance. 
The world may arrive at a fair state 
of order when the education of the 
masses is completed. The press is a 
product of democracy and will last 
as long as democracy lives. 

In the last fifty years the evolution 
of the Latin American press has 
tended toward American standards 
and departed from the European type 
of daily, especially the French, which 
was its first model. La Prensa, of 
Buenos Aires, is one of the most 
prosperous dailies in the world and 
perhaps no other newspaper receives 
its astonishing amount of information 
by cable. Its plants are more efficient 
than the majority of American news- 
paper plants. La Prensa maintains 
free medical and legal aid services, 
lecture rooms, libraries, and endeav- 
ors to spread education with all the 
resources at its command. La Nacion, 
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also of Buenos Aires, holds 
a rank equal to La Prensa 
in world journalism. Diario 
de la Marina, of Havana, 
Cuba, is to my knowledge, 
the only newspaper in the 
world which publishes a 
daily rotogravure section. 
The majority of great 
Latin American dailies are 
national in scope and hence 
their great power as adver- 
tising media. In this they 
differ greatly from papers 
in the United States, where 
the local character of the 
press surprises the foreign- 
er. Almost the only dailies 
essentially national in char- 
acter in the United States 
are the Christian Science Monitor and 
the New York Times. The others, 
whatever their size or importance, 
thrive largely on the circulation and 
advertising of their local communi- 
ties. The dailies of Mexico City, 
Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro Havana, 
Montevideo, Santiago, Valparaiso, 
Lima, Bogota, Caracas, circulate all 
over their respective countries. In the 
United States the local character of 
the press is modified only by the fea- 
ture syndicates and news services. 

Another feature of Latin American 
dailies is the large space devoted to 
literary material or articles that in 
the United States would he considered 
more appropriate for magazines. The 
reason for this is that the magazine 
is just beginning to develop in Latin 
America. 

Proportionately the Latin Ameri- 
can dailies publish as much as, or a 
larger volume of advertising than in 
the United States. Theaters and 
movies are among the largest adver- 
tisers. 

Besides the mechanical and adver- 
tising progress, the improvement of 
Latin American dailies during the last 
fifty years took place especially in 
news, in wire news. Our readers are 
comparatively better informed of 
world events than North Americans 
are. In the United States local news 
overcrowds the foreign news. For 
example, the dailies of Buenos Aires, 
Havana, Mexico, Santiago de Chile, 
often publish the .complete text of 
speeches delivered in Madrid, Rome, 
or Paris. 

Of late, the Latin American news- 
papers are devoting a very lively in- 
terest to features and comic strips 
which are gaining enthusiastic acclaim 
by the public. 

(Concluded on page 26) 
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Germany Enraged by 
Nobel Peace Award 


Announcement of the Nobel peace 
prizes for 1935 and 1936 has caused an 
uproar in the press and government 
circles in Germany. The 1935 award was 
given to Karl von Ossietzky, German 
pacifist and recent political prisoner, 
while Dr. Carlos Saavedra Lamas, Argen- 
tine Foreign Minister, received the 1936 
honor. Lamas has won distinction for 
his work for peace in South America 
(see footnote, p. 4), and there 
was not much criticism of the 















to the American dramatist Eugene 
O’Neill. Professor Carl David Anderson 
of the California Institute of Technology 


will share the 1936 prize for physics 


with Professor V. G. Hess of Innsbruck 


University, Austria. 


Nations to *““Humanize” 
Submarine Warfare 


Nations of the world are still signing 
agreements to take the horror out of 
war. Recently, the German government 


Powers Agree on “Humanized” Submarine Warfare. 







our shipping rights by stopping and 
searching American vessels on the high 
seas. But the German submarine cam. 
paign, which cost the lives of American 
citizens, aroused public opinion against 
Germany and caused us to forget the 
milder British violations. 


Japanese-German Pact 
Upsets Fisheries Treaty 


Japan’s recent agreement to cooper- 
ate with Germany in fighting the 
spread of Communism may 
force the Japanese people to eat 
less fish. After long talks Japan 





Nobel award to him. But the 
honoring of Ossietzky caused 
widespread comment because it 
was certain to be regarded by 
German officials as a direct slap 
at their nation. Recently, Halv- 
dan Koht, Norwegian Foreign 
Minister, and Johann Mowinckel, 
former Premier, resigned from 
the Nobel peace committee. It 
is thought that they hoped to 
keep the Norwegian government 
from becoming involved in a 
quarrel with Germany. 

The Ossietzky award enraged 
Nazi officialdom. Newspapers 
were forbidden to mention the 
award and a government an- 
nouncement finally appeared 
with foreign press comments 
criticizing the award. High offi- 
cials said it was a “challenge and 
an insult to Germany,” and 
voiced vague threats against 
Norway. Liberal Norwegian 
newspapers declared Ossietzky 
was a symbol not only of peace 
but also of anti-fascism, and he 
was chosen “for his work for 
peace, which is almost identical 
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and Russia had reached an 
agreement giving Japan the 
right to fish off the shores of 
Eastern Siberia. Since the great 
bulk of Japanese sea foods—very 
important to the people—comes 
from these Russian waters, this 
treaty was vital to the Japanese. 
Russia was ready to sign the 
agreement when word came of 
the German-Japanese agreements 
to fight Communism. The Rus- 
sian government, already an- 
noyed at Germany’s | threats 
against its territory, insisted that 
the agreement was aimed directly 
at Russia. Japan and Germany 
both said the agreement merely 
applied to the spread of Com- 
munism outside of Russia, and 
no plans had been made to at- 
tack Russian territory. 
Moscow spokesmen held that 
the pact signed by Germany and 
Japan was “but a mask for some 
other purpose not intended for 
publication.” Other important 
matters such as Japanese oil 
rights on the Sakhalin Island, 
and the boundary dispute be- 








with democracy.” 

Ossietzky is 47, a journalist, 
and a war veteran. By 1928 he 
had won fame for his articles against 
war. In 1931 he was imprisoned for 
printing an article charging that Ger- 
many was secretly building up her air 
force. He served his sentence and went 
back to work. In 1933 his friends urged 
him to leave Germany because they 
knew the Nazis would punish him. Os- 
sietzky refused to leave, was arrested 
promptly, and was released only recently 
to undergo hospital treatment for tuber- 
culosis. Pale, thin, and broken in health 
after more than three years in concen- 
tration camps, Ossietzky left his hospital 
room to talk to newspaper men. 

The Nobel prizes were established by 
Alfred Bernhard Nobel, Swedish inven- 
tor of dynamite, who left. a $9,000,000 
fund to be divided between scientists, 
writers, and peace promoters. The 1936 
Nobel prize for literature was awarded 
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Herblock 


informed Britain that she would obey 
the submarine warfare agreement which 
already has been signed by the United 
States, Britain, and Japan. 

The agreement states that a warship 
or a submarine may not sink or cripple 
a merchant vessel without having first 
placed passengers, crew, and ship’s pa- 
pers in a place of safety. The ship’s life- 
boats are not regarded as a place of 
safety unless weather conditions are 
favorable and the ship is not too far 
from land, or from another ship. 

The N. Y. Times news dispatch recalls 
that Germany was just twenty years too 
late in signing such an agreement. It 
says that Germany’s final refusal to 
check her submarine attacks on mer- 
chant ships provided the immediate 
reason for our declaration of war against 
her in 1917. British vessels also violated 


for NEA Service 


tween Russian Siberia and Man- 
chukuo, which is controlled by 
Japan, were to have been considered after 
the fisheries agreement was signed. Now, 
all of these problems have been set 
aside and the period of improved 
Russian-Japanese relations is apparently 
closed for the time being. 

British observers say the Japanese are 
flirting with Germany in the hope of 
frightening Russia into giving still 
greater rights in the Far East. Rumors 
are also afloat that Italy may soon join 
the anti-Communist pact. Both Britain 
and France feel that the Japanese-Ger- 
man agreement is merely an excuse for 
future German attack on Russia. Recent 
Russo-Japanese clashes along the Siber- 
ian border increased the danger of 4 
German-Japanese attack on Russia from 
the east and west. Britain and France 
have refused to consider Germany’s plan 
for a drive against Communism. 
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The Story of the Shepherd 


It was the very noon of night: the stars 
above the fold, 

More sure than clock or chiming bell, the 
hour of midnight told: 

When from the heav’ns there came a 
voice, and forms were seen to shine 
Still bright’ning as the music rose with 
light and love divine. 

With love divine, the song began; there 
shone a light serene: 

0, who hath heard what I have heard, or 
seen what I have seen? 


One’er could nightingale at dawn salute 
the rising day 

With sweetness like that bird of song in 
his immortal lay: 

O ne'er were woodnotes heard at eve by 
banks with poplar shade 

So thrilling as the concert sweet by 
heav’nly harpings made; 

For love divine was in each chord, and 
filled each pause between: 

0, who hath heard what I have heard, or 





"Love Di 


_ Seen what I have seen? 


seen what I have seen? 


Iroused me at the piercing strain, but 
shrunk as from the ray 

Of summer lightning: 
bright the splendor lay. 

For oh, it mastered sight and sense, to 
see that glory shine, 

To hear that minstrel in the clouds, who 
sang of Love Divine, 

To see that form with birdlike wings, of 
more than mortal mien: ’ 

0, who hath heard what I have heard, or 
seen what I have seen? 


all around so 


When once the rapturous trance was 
past, that so my sense could bind, 
left my sheep to Him whose care 
breathed in the western wind: 


Ileft them, for instead of snow, I trod on 


blade and flower, 


And ice dissolved in starry rays at morn- 


ing’s gracious hour, 

where on earth the steps of 
vine had been: 

who hath heard what I have heard, or 
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Good Will Toward Men 


Christmas Carols from Many Lands 


“ N earth peace, goodwill toward men” are the closing words of the 
very first Christmas carol ever sung. The goodwill tokens which 
brighten our homes, during this season commemorating the birthday 

of Christ, are gathered from many peoples. 

The sparkling, gift-laden Christmas tree came to us probably from Germany, 
where ancient legend called the fir “the wood of peace,” a shelter for kindness, 
and symbol of life everlasting. The Community Christmas tree was suggested 
tous by Spain and Italy, where merry street festivals, with dancing and sing- 
ing, celebrate the day of good tidings. 

Santa Claus, according to tradition, first appeared in England, because of an 
old English custom of “cleaning the chimney” at this season for good luck to 
come down for the rest of the year. Santa traveled to Holland, where he got 
his reindeer from an old Dutch god. 
names, derives from Germany, and originally meant Christ Child. 
at the chimney came from the wooden shoes which Santa filled in Holland. 

“Merry Christmas,” as a cheery greeting, was first heard in England, where 
also, appeared the first Christmas cards. 

Almost every land in Christendom has given us Christmas carols reverently 
observing the birthday of Christ, and merrily celebrating this day of “good 
tidings, which shall be to all people.”—DorotHy EMERSON. 


Kriss Kringle, one of Santa’s several 
Stockings 


I hasted to a low-roofed shed, for to the 
Angel bade; 

And bowed before the lovely rack where 
Love Divine was laid: 
A new-born Babe, like a tender Lamb, 
with Lions’ strength there smiled; 
For lion’s strength immortal night, was 
in that new-born Child; 

That Love Divine in child-like form had 
God for ever been: 

O, who hath heard what I have heard, or 
seen what I have seen? 


Translated from the Spanish. 


Old Christmas Returned 


All you that to feasting and mirth are 
inclined, 

Come, here is good news for to pleasure 
your mind. 

Old Christmas has come for to keep open 
house, 

He scorns to be guilty of starving a 
mouse; 

Then come, boys, and welcome for diet 
the chief, 

Plum-pudding, goose, 
pies, and roast beef. 


capon, minced 


The holly and ivy about the walls wind 

And show that we ought to our neigh- 
bors be kind. 

Inviting each other for pastime and sport, 

And where we best fare, there we most 
do resort; 

We fail not of victuals, and that of the 
chief, 

Plum-pudding, goose, 
pies, and roast beef. 


capon, minced 


All travelers, as they do pass on their 
way, 

At gentlemen’s halls are invited to stay. 

Themselves to refresh, and their horses 
to rest, 

Since that he must be Old Christmas’s 
guest; 

Nay, the poor shall not want, but have 
for relief, 

Plum-pudding, goose, 
pies, and roast beef. 


Old English Carol. 


capon, minced 





(Woodcut by Stirling Dickinson 
from ‘‘Westward from Rio’’) 


Monumental Statue of Christ Overlook- 
ing Harbor of Rio de Janeiro. 


A Christmas Carol 


When Christ was born in Bethlehem, 
’Twas night but seemed the noon of day: 
The star whose light 
Was pure and bright, 
Shone with unwav’ring ray; 
But one bright star, 
One glorious star 
Guided the Eastern Magi from afar. 


pe was spread throughout the 
and; 
The lion fed beside the lamb; 

And with the kid, 

To pastures led, 


’ The spotted leopard fed 


In peace, in peace 
The calf and bear, 
The wolf and lamb reposed together 
there. 
As shepherds watched their flocks by 
night, 
An angel brighter than the sun 
Appeared in air, 
And gently said, 
“Fear not, be not afraid. 
Behold, behold, 
Beneath your eyes, 
Earth has become a smiling Paradise.” 


Translated from the Neapolitan. 


Carol of the Russian Children 


Snow-bound mountains, snow-bound 
valleys, 
Snow-bound plateaus, clad in white, 
Fur-robed moujiks, fur-robed nobles, 
Fur-robed children, see the light, 
Shaggy pony, shaggy oxen, 
Gentle shepherds wait the light; 
Little Jesus, little Mother, 
Good St. Joseph, come this night. 


Russian Folk Song, 
by permission of G. Schirmer, Inc. 


The poems above are reprinted from 
Christmas Poetry: chosen by a Commit- 
tee of the Carnegie Library School As- 
sociation, First Series. H. W. Wilson Co. 
New York, 1923. 
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Social Security Board 
Registers 26,000,000 


A scant two weeks before they were 
scheduled to battle with the annual rush 
of Christmas packages and letters, post- 


men all over the country went to work 
distributing Social Security forms to 
26,000,000 American workers. The mail- 
men began delivering these blanks on 
November 24. By December 5, all work- 
ers were expected to have returned the 
information cards to their local post 
office. Then an extra force of spe- 
cial workers took the forms and filled 
out four identification cards—one goes 
to the worker, one to his employer, one 
to the local post office, and one to the 
Social Security Board headquarters in 
Baltimore. Employers also had to fill 
out a separate form listing their em- 
ployees. 

Beginning January 1, one cent of each 
dollar of the worker’s wages will be 
withheld by his employer, who will add 
another cent of his own and pay this 
noney to the Governnrent. It goes into 
a fund which will be used to pay old 
age pensions to workers when they 
reach the age of 65, (see Scholastic, 
Nov. 14, for facts on the Social Security 
Act.) 

The gigantic task of delivering the 
Social Security forms and collecting the 
information was accomplished rapidly. 
Dog sleds carried the cards to far-off 
Alaska, while residents in Hawaii also 
received the forms. During the first day 
in New York City over 100,000 workers 
returned their cards for permanent filing 
at Social Security headquarters. 


Court’s 4-4 Decision Upholds 
New York Security Law 


Seating himself with the other black- 
robed Justices of the Supreme Court - 
last week, Chief Justice Charles Evans 
Hughes picked up a sheet of paper and 
read a brief statement. The announce- 
ment was so unexpected that spectators 





iin qeteeents 
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scarcely realized its impor- 
tance. By a vote of four 
to four the Court had up- 
held the constitutionality 
of the New York State 
Unemployment Insurance 
Law. Chief Justice Hughes 
explained that Justice Har- 
lan Stone, now ill, had 
taken no part in the de- 
cision. Since the eight 


justices had divided evenly, 


a recent favorable decision Three 
by the New York State 
Court of Appeals was al- 
lowed to stand. As far 
back as 1826 famed Chief 
Justice John Marshall 
ruled that when the court 
was evenly divided the 
decision must stand. 

Supporters of the Federal Social Se- 
curity Act, passed by Congress in 1935 
to set up a system of unemployment in- 
surance and old-age pensions, (Schol., 
Nov. 14) were pleased by the court rul- 
ing. The New York Unemployment In- 
surance Act is similar to the state laws 
required by the Federal Act. Since Jus- 
tice Stone usually takes a liberal view of 
such legislation, social security sup- 
porters believe that he would have 
voted to uphold the act. 

Chief Justice Hughes did not announce 
how the Justices voted but it was as- 
sumed that the division was: Chief Jus- 
tice Hughes, Justices Brandeis, Cardozo, 
and Roberts for the act; and Justices 
Sutherland, Van Devanter, Butler and 
McReynolds against it. Justices Brandeis 
and Cardozo, and sometimes Chief Jus- 
tice Hughes, have favored similar laws 
in the past, while Justice Roberts has 
been first on one side and then the 
other. Some people promptly recalled 
the remark of “Mr. Dooley,” newspaper 
column character of famed humorist 
Finley Peter Dunne, that “the Supreme 


lower court’s 
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ions under the Act. 


American 
Peace Conference (see p. 3). 
Welles, Assistant Secretary of State; Cordell Hull, 
Secretary of State, who has done much to advance 
the President’s “‘good neighbor” policy in dealing 
with the South American nations; and Hugh Gibson, 

American Ambassador to Brazil. . 


to the Buenos Aire 
Left to right, Sumner 


delegates 


Court usually follows the election re- 
turns.” They insisted that Justice Rob- 
erts, or one of the more conservative 
Justices, had been influenced by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s smashing election vic. 
tory to favor New Deal legislation. Sey. 
eral other important New Deal acts must 
face the Court soon. 

Under the New York law, employers 
of more than four persons, with certain 
exceptions, are taxed by the state and 
benefits will be paid to workers if they 
lose their jobs during a depression. Em- 
ployees are not required to pay any tax 
The law was attacked on the ground 
that it unlawfully deprived an employe 
of his money. Lawyers charged that the 
act took funds from one class of peopl 
to aid another class. Judge Crane o 
New York State’s highest court, the 
Court of Appeals, declared in upholding 
the law: “Just what does cause slumps 
in business and unemployment has never 
been explained, but a very large per- 
centage of those who are out of work 
lost their jobs because of poor business 
conditions . . . I can see, therefore, noth 
ing unreasonable or unconstitutional in 
this act, which seeks to meet the evils 
of unemployment in the future by rais- 
ing a fund through taxation of em- 
ployers generally.” 


































+ 

Otis P. Van Sweringen, 57, head df 
great Van Sweringen railroad interests 
died suddenly last week. His brother, 
Mantis, who was associated with him for 
twenty years, died last year. Beginning 
business as real estate operators, the 
brothers developed one railroad property 
into a $3,000,000,000 investment. 

* 

Joseph E. Davies, Washington lawyer, 
has taken the oath of office as Americal 
Ambassador to Russia, succeeding Wil- 
liam Bullitt, who served as Russian Am- 
bassador after U. S. recognition in 193% 
Bullitt has been appointed Ambassadot 
to France, in place of the late Jesse 1 
Straus, noted New York merchant. 
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‘Literature Under the Southern Cross 


HANCES are that no South 

American poet will rise up at 

the present Pan-American 
Congress and read any ringing lines 
like the ones dedicated to that other 
President Roosevelt who was in the 
White House when the 1906 Congress 
was held in Rio de Janeiro. The poet 
was Rubén Dario, one of Spanish 
America’s greatest writers. Here is a 
part of that poem. In addressing the 
President he was of course address- 
ing all of us Yankees: 7 


To Roosevelt 
tis with the voice of the Bible, or the 
yerse of Walt Whitman that one should 


approach you, hunter! 
Primitive and modern, simple yet com- 


eX, 
With somewhat of Washington and more 
of Nimrod! 
You are the United States, 


‘® you are the future invader 


tice Rob- 
servative 
xy Presi- 
tion vie. 
ion. Sey- 
acts must 


mployers 
h certain 
tate and 
s if they 
ion. Em- 


oy rais- 
of em- 


of that ingenuous America in whom 
glows indigenous blood, 

and which still prays to Jesus Christ and 
speaks Spanish. 


Modern Spanish-American litera- 
ture has flourished since 1888, when 
this same Rubén Dario started what 
has come to be called the Modernista 
Movement in our Southern Hemi- 
sphere. Before that its history di- 
vides roughly into three parts: First 
came the colonial period with its doc- 
uments of the Spanish Conquest of 
Central and South America: its long 
and careful letters sent back to the 
mother country; its patient diaries 
kept by the Jesuits sent out to con- 
vert the Indians. So dominated were 
these countries by the Church and 
State at home that never, in the three 
hundred years after its discovery, did 
Hispanic America cease to be purely 
Spanish-Portuguese in its culture, its 
thinking, or its politics. The same 
influences and movements that were 
felt in Madrid or in Lisbon cropped 
up in Lima or in Mexico City. 


Birth of National Themes 

But a change to local and national 
themes began to show in the 18th 
century along with the first stirrings 
of political independence from the 
mother countries, and Spanish-Amer- 
ican literature entered on its second 
important phase, characterized mostly 
by patriotic verse and songs and an 
occasional novel, all purely and newly 
American in their appeal and in their 
feeling. Among these writers were 
José Joaquin Olmedo of Ecuador, 
Whose Song to Bolivar extolled that 
great national hero; José Maria Here- 
dia of Cuba, best remembered for his 
ode to Niagara; Esteban Echeverria, 
Whose La Cautiva was the first sig- 
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Woodcut by Stirling Dickinson from 
“Westward from Rio” (Willett, Clark) 
nificant poem of the pampas; and the 
Brazilian, Domingos José Congalves 
de Magalhaes, who produced a book 
sympathetic to the rebel Indians. 
Gaucho poetry native to the vast Ar- 
gentine began to appear in the south; 
Ricardo Palma started his famous 
series of Traditiones Peruanas (his- 
torical anecdotes about Peru). This 
romantic self-consciousness grew and 
was expressed by writers all over the 
continent and in Mexico and Central 
America. 

Then in 1888 when other men in 
other countries were making attempts 
at new rhythms and new forms, Ru- 
bén Dario, a Nicaraguan, published a 
book called Azul. He and his dis- 
ciples had, for the first time, looked 
beyond and around Spain and her 
traditions. They listened instead to 
our Walt Whitman and Poe; to Rosetti 
and Swinburne and Wilde and Kip- 
ling; to Suderman and Nietzsche; to 
Chekov and Gorki and Ibsen; and 
most of all they listened to the French 
voices of Mallarme and Baudelaire 
and Verlaine. The result was an en- 
tirely different kind of literature 
which broke away completely from 
anything that had gone before it. 


Dario’s Career 

Dario himseif was an interesting 
and rather fantastic person whose life 
reads like something out of fiction. 
Although he was born and died (1867- 
1916) in the same Nicaraguan city, he 
lived at one time or another during 
his lifetime in nearly every country 
south of our Mexican border. He 
started publishing poetry before he 
was in his teens; he served long years 
on different South American news- 
papers; he acted variously as Consul 
from Colombia to Buenos Aires and 
as Minister Plenipotentiary from Nic- 
aragua and to Mexico; he travelled 
widely-in Europe and lived for many 
years in Paris, which was his favorite 
city. (There is a saying that all good 
South Americans go to Paris when 
they die.) Dario and his famous con- 


temporary, the Uruguayan essayist 
José Enrique Rodo (known as the 
“Latin Emerson”) had a powerful ef- 
fect upon both poetry and prose in 
Spain herself as well as their native 
Spanish America. Other adherents 
to the Modernista Movement were the 
Colombian, José Asuncion Silva, the 
Uruguayan, Julio Herrera y Reissig; 
the Mexicans, Manuel Gutiérrez Na- 
jera and Salvador Miron; the Cuban, 
Julian del Casal; and the Bolivian, 
Ricardo Jaime Freyre. 


Modern Novelists 

Rodo in turn was the leader of a 
new school of writing which was an 
offshoot of the other and which has 
come to be called “Americanismo.” 
Its gospel is the gospel of racial soli- 
darity, a feeling that has grown along 
with the industrial and economic de- 
velopment of the several Spanish- 
American countries. The younger 
generation of writers—our contempo- 
raries—belong to this group. Among 
the best known are the two Peruvian 
poets, José Santos Chocano and José 
Maria Eguren; the dramatist, Floren- 
cio Sanchez, and the modern Vene- 
zuelan novelist, Rufino Blanco-Fom- 
bona. Mention should also be made 
of the Argentine novelist, Hugo Wast 
(pseudonym for Gustavo Martinez 
Zuviria) and of the short story writ- 
ers, Luis Urbaneja Achelpohl, Manuel 
Ugarte, Horacio Quiroga, and Coelho 
Netto. 

These are the new voices of Span- 
ish America; these are the men whose 
writing speaks for the millions of 
people south of our Rio Grande. 

ERNESTINE TAGGARD 


Woodcut by Stirling Dickinson from 
“Westward from Rio” (Willett, Clark) 
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Conversation in Buenos Aires 
North and South Americans Talk Straight from the Shoulder 


ican Embassy at Buenos Aires, 

Argentina, swung his car into the 
broad, tree-lined Avenida de Mayo and 
then turned to his friend Henry Bolton, 
recently arrived in South America to 
represent an American firm. 

“Glad that Inter-America sent you 
down here. You have a chance to ac- 
complish a lot if you watch your step.” 

“Yes. But which steps don’t I take? 
They tell me that Latin Americans 
usually give Yankees, as they call us, a 
rough time.” 

“That was true in the past but today 
the situation is improved. Fact is they 
even call us Americans instead of 
Yankees,” replied White as he prepared 
to park his car. 

“Where to now?” 

“To that restaurant. Always meet 
some friends there every day or so and 
if all of them are on hand your Latin 
American education is going to begin at 
once.” 

“Well, John, I must say I am glad your 
presidential election is over,” remarked 
Carlos Costa, reporter for the great 
newspaper, La Prensa, of Buenos Aires, 
after White and Bolton had taken places 
at a table with several of White’s Latin 
American friends. 

“You'll pardon my curiosity, but that 
remark interests me,” said Bolton. 

“Well, Mr. Bolton, the American elec- 
tion attracted great interest here. Crowds 
jammed around bulletin boards and kept 
us busy announcing returns. Radio sta- 
tions broadcast the results. We believe 
this interest points to an era of better 
relations between Latin America and 
your country. Practically all our news- 
papers praised your President Roosevelt. 
What do you say, Fernando?” 

Fernando Arrus of Peru flashed a 
smile. “Latin American nations believe 
your President’s ‘good neighbor’ policy, 
first begun by President Hoover, will end 
the menace of American imperialism. 
These nations realize that American 
capital is needed in the development of 
our lands and industries, but in the past 
they have felt that American interests 
tried to meddle in Latin American gov- 
ernmental affairs in order to strengthen 
their business position.” 

“Pardon the intrusion, but I should 
like to add something to Fernando’s 
statement. He talks of the government 
attitude, I want to speak of the people 
of Latin America,” put in Victor Mendez, 
writer from Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. “The 
masses believe President Roosevelt is 
working out. policies which will 
strengthen democracy and help the 
lower classes. They prefer these policies 
to the dictatorships of Russia, Germany, 
and Italy.” 

“I might add,” said Carlos Costa, “that 
Argentina well illustrates this changed 
feeling toward America. She has stopped 
being the leader of the anti-American 
parade, and she is now working very 
closely with your. officials.” 


J OHN WHITE, secretary in the Amer- 





“You then feel,” inquired Bolton, “that 
the present conference will be beneficial 
to all Western nations?” 

“Yes. Particularly if the Monroe Doc- 
trine is revised so that all twenty Latin 
American republics are given a part- 
nership in enforcing the Doctrine. In 
the past your nation has used the 
Monroe Doctrine as an excuse to set- 
tle Latin American problems single- 
handedly. We admit,” continued Costa, 
“that the Doctrine saved us from inter- 
ference by Europe after we won our in- 
dependence from Spain in 1825. But by 
1900 the American policy of meddling in 
our affairs had become increasingly an- 
noying. We do not want leadership from 
the United States, but we want a friendly 
partnership in organizing all the Amer- 
icas for the solving of American prob- 
lems.” 

“Maybe we have meddled, but in 
Cuba, for example, we did some good,” 
Bolton said defensively. 

“As a Cuban may I speak up?” asked 
Jose Garrido of Havana. “It is true you 
gained us freedom from Spain, but the 
Platt Amendment, allowing American 
troops to settle disorder in Cuba, was a 
constant source of trouble. And by 1920 
American business firms had almost 
complete control of our all-important 
sugar industry. Small independent sugar 
growers were bought out by large Amer- 
ican concerns. A great number of land- 
less, poorly paid day laborers replaced 
the independent growers. When the price 
of sugar dropped during the depression 
of 1930-36, poverty ruled our island. 
After President Roosevelt abolished the 





Platt Amendment and Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull signed a trade agreemen 
which aided sugar growers, Conditions 
improved. I might add, however, tha 
your Government’s policies still need im. 
provement. Powerful business interest 
and your Ambassador to Cuba still sup. 
port Colonel Fulgencio Batista, com. 
mander of the army and real ruler of the 
Island. Batista forces President Gome 
to obey orders and anti-Batista leader 
are jailed or shot. The right to do busi. 
ness in Cuba doesn’t mean the right to 
run our government, too.” 

“I stand corrected.” 

“Mr. Bolton, we have no desire to drive 
you into a corner, but I would like t 
add my contribution to the general 
speaking of minds,” announced Ramey 
Fabrega of Panama. 

“To use an American slang expression 
—Fire away, I can take it, Mr. Fabrega® 

“Well, until recently I had a long ligt 
of grievances against the United Stat 
After helping us win our independeng 
from Colombia, so that we would self 
them the rights to the Canal Zong 
Americans ‘continued to run affairs ig 
Panama. They said that the protection 
of the Canal demanded American troops 
The recent Panama Treaty, which may 
be signed soon, gives us freedom of a 
tion and will wipe out these causes @ 
trouble. I am happy to say we believe ip 
your President’s ‘good neighbor’ policy, 
though you must admit that Colombia js 
likely to recall with anger that we won 
our independence through American 
aid.” 

“This discussion keeps growing but I 
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A private residence in Rio de Janeiro, symptomatic of the city’s riches. Note t 
rococo, almost Moorish character of the architecture. 
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auld like to examine further the causes 
of American unpopularity,” added Carlos 
“My friend, John White, who has 


















hed several years experience in the 
] American foreign service, can support 
er me when I say that the American 

government has too frequently sent de- 

grving politicians to fill posts as Am- 
of State # bassadors to Latin American nations, 
sreement # instead of well-trained diplomats who 
onditions § geally understood our problems. These 
ver, that oldstyle diplomats never failed to show 
need im- # contempt for our methods. A change in 
interests this attitude was shown by your Mr. 
still sup. § Cordell Hull at the Pan-American con- 
a, ference in Montevideo, Uruguay, in 1933. 
er of the Hull said very little and spent most of 
t Gomer his time assuring our statesmen that he 
. leaders was there to cooperate and not direct 
do busi. § things.” 


right to “Allow me to interrupt here,” said 
Bolton, “but I am puzzled by Latin 
American charges that we in America 
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A Bolivian Indian 

















are uncultured and think of nothing but 
Money making.” 

Well,” replied Costa, “I have been in 
MAmerica, as have the others in this 
(gathering, and I admire your art and 
. e. But down here you are known 
ly for your business ability and our 
people are familiar with little else about 
Mmerica. Many of us have read Emerson 
amd Walt Whitman, but we doubt 
ther Americans really appreciate 
em. Upton Sinclair’s Brass Check and 
aclair Lewis’ Babbitt and Main Street 
@e about the only American books you 
Will find in most stores down here. These 
do not give the whole picture of 
AMerican life. Added to our ignorance 
your writers is America’s ignorance 
Hour fine literature. I doubt if few 
Mericans have heard of the poetry of 
gabriela Mistral or Ruben Dario or the 
Prose of José Enrique Rodo and Rufino 
Blanco Fombona. A closer exchange of 
Ss and opinions is needed to build up 
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Pan-American friendship and _ unity.” 

“Many Americans talk a lot about the 
violence in Latin America. Why do you 
have so many revolutions?” inquired 
Bolton. 

“I might ask you,” replied Victor 
Mendez of Brazil, “why you have 
lynchings and gangsters in America, but 
instead I will attempt an explanation. 
Your early settlers in North America 
were mainly home-makers who knew 
something of political freedom and were 
determined to preserve their rights. In 
Latin America and South America the 
early arrivals were adventurers who 
sought quick riches. These Spaniards 
and Portuguese lived under kings, be- 
lieved in the power of the aristocracy, 
and knew little of democratic govern- 
ment. Our South American republics 
tried to set up democratic rule by the 
people, but small groups of military 
leaders and wealthy families still do 
most of the ruling. Today, the masses 
of people are demanding more power, 
while the conservatives and the military 
are fighting for control. Although they 
still hold their power they have been 
forced to grant reforms in order to keep 
the masses quiet. There is a_ strong 
movement throughout South America 
for the eight-hour day, old-age pensions, 
improvement of working conditions, and 
voting rights for women.” 

“As an American businessman, Bolton 
is interested in conditions in South 
America,” volunteered John White. 

“Here I go again,” said Costa. “Much 
of South America lies in the tropics and 
industrial progress has been slow be- 
cause of the extreme heat, diseases, and 
dangerous insects. The lack of coal will 
hamper the establishing of industries, 


“and we probably will remain largely an 


agricultural region, although mining is 
important. Most Latin American nations 
depend upon one or two crops for their 
prosperity. The Caribbean nations, such 
as Cuba, Nicaragua, Panama and Hon- 
duras, depend on bananas and sugar, 
Chile upon nitrates and copper, Bolivia 
on tin, Argentina on meat and grain, 
Brazil, coffee. If the prices of these prod- 
ucts fall, these nations are hard hit. And 
since the United States buys one-third 
of all the products we ship abroad and 
we buy one-third of all America’s ex- 
ports, one can see the importance of 
friendly relations between North and 
South America.” 

“We have signed several trade agree- 
ments with Latin American nations. Will 
not these agreements cement Pan-Amer- 
ican friendship and swing these nations 
away from European influences? Isn’t 
that your opinion, Carlos?” asked John 
White. 

“Yes, the Hull trade program plus a 
change in the Monroe Doctrine will 
cause Latin America to shift her hopes 
from the League of Nations to a Pan- 
American League, to settle quarrels in 
the Western World. Recently Peru and 


Ecuador asked President Roosevelt to 


help settle their boundary dispute, and 
other South American nations are work- 
ing to prevent Bolivia and Paraguay 
from going to war again over the Chaco 
region. The League of Nations fears a 
drift of Latin American nations away 
from the League. It elected the Argen- 
tine Foreign Minister, Saavedra Lamas, 





A Venezuelan mountaineer 


President of the League Assembly in an 
effort to keep Argentina loyal to the 
League.” 

“Don’t: forget,” interrupted Victor 
Mendez, “that Uruguay has sided with 
the Spanish rebels, and the Fascist 
forces in other South American nations 
may attempt to win such nations as 
Paraguay, Chile, my Brazil, and your 
Argentina over to Italy and Germany in 
opposition to the democracies—France, 
Britain and the United States.” 

Costa smiled and said, “As a liberal I 
bitterly oppose Fascism, but I think Vic- 
tor gets too excited about the Fascist 
menace in South America. Who can 
tell?” 

“Do you think the League influence 
and the Fascist pull of Italy and Ger- 
many can keep the Pan-American con- 
ference from building a strong peace 
movement in the Western World?” in- 
quired White anxiously. 

“That,” replied Costa, “remains to be 
seen. But I should say that the recent 
British, American and French agree- 
ment to stabilize their currencies will 
prove to Latin America that the democ- 
racies are still alive.” (Schol., Oct. 17, 
24.) 

“I dislike interrupting this chat but 
don’t you think we should go over to 
the conference and see if Carlos’ ideas 


are working out?” broke in Victor 
Mendez. 
“An excellent idea,’ added Ramon 


Fabrega. “After all that is why we are 
in Buenos Aires.” 

“I observe,” laughed Costa, “that our 
friend, Mr. Bolton, has remained awake.” 

“Yes, I have, and I assure you that I 
have spent an instructive hour.” 

“Do you remember,” said Carlos, “that 
a famous French dramatic critic went to 
sleep while a play was being read. His 
friends criticized his failure to pay at- 
tention. ‘But sleep,’ he protested, ‘is an 
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Whose Birthday? 


(Famous Anniversaries) 


December 12 
JOHN JAY 

(1745-1829) Ap- 
pointed first Chief 
Justice, U.S. Supreme 
Court by Washing- 
ton. Helped negoti- 
ate peace with Britain 
after Revolutionary 
War. 


December 13 
HEINRICH HEINE 


(1797-1856) Keenest 
satirist in German lit- 
erature after Goethe, 
and one of the most 
gifted poets of his 
century. 


December 14 


PUVIS 

DE CHAVANNES 

(1824-1898) French 
artist and mural 
painter. Studied art 
under French mas- 
ters. Deeply influ- 
enced by early 
Florentine painters. 
Works have lyric 
sentiment and charm. 





December 15 


FRENCH VICTORY 
AT VERDUN 

(1916) France 
finally drove the Ger- 
mans back from Ver- 
dun. Germany had 
begun its offensive 
in February. This 
single battle cost 
over a million lives. 


December 16 


LUDWIG 

VAN BEETHOVEN 

(1770-1827) Ger- 
man composer, giant 
of music. Because of 
his deafness he never 
heard a single note of 
his greatest work, the 
Ninth Symphony. 


December 17 

JOHN GREENLEAF 
WHITTIER 

(1807-1892) New 
England poet, editor, 
and reformer. Poet of 
the Abolition move- 
ment. His entire li- 
brary was the Bible 
until a teacher read 
him a poem by Rob- 
ert Burns. 


December 18 


CARL MARIA 
VON WEBER 
(1786-1826) German 

composer, sometimes 
called the founder of 
romanticism. Composed 
his first opera at the 
age of thirteen. Later 
wrote symphonies and 
operas. 
(Portraits by Samuel Nisenson) 
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A Reading Menu for the Week 


THE PURPLE LAND. By W. H. 
Hudson. 


One foggy afternoon in London, when 
the American editor of “Everyman’s 
Library” was on his way to his hotel 
after a long conference with the English 
editor, he paused before a stand of 
second-hand books outside a small shop, 
and picked up a volume that had once 
been purple. He told me he scarcely 
knew why he bought it but somehow 
it seemed to him to be what he wanted 
to read that chilly evening in a hotel 
far from home. Some time before break- 
fast next day he reached the last word— 
and that was the way Dutton came to 
bring out “The Purple Land That Eng- 
land Lost” in the United States. 

Who could wonder at this enthusiasm 
who ever had begun these adventures 
of the young Englishman, Richard Lamb, 
in the Banda Oriental, in South Amer- 
ica, as told by himself? The Banda Ori- 
ental is what we know as Uruguay, the 
time is some fifty years ago. The hero’s 
temperament is that of a nature-loving 
gypsy, and he tells you what he sees 
and what sort of people. It is one of 
the novels by which English-speaking 
people the world over have gladly made 
their acquaintance with South America. 


NIGHT FLIGHT. By Antoine de 
Saint-Exupéry. 

The tremendous importance of avia. 
tion in the relations of North and South 
America, and the recent exciting deve}. 
opments in this field, call back to ming 
a novel that appeared here in 1932, ang 
showed, as few novels have been able 
to do so clearly, the heroic nature of air. 
transport as regularly organized betwee, 
one continent and another. The autho 
himself is a pilot whose bravery almog 
made him a legend. He is also a post 
in his instinctive use of words for the 
expression of sensation, and, for ~ that 
matter, a reporter in his power to seize 
the important detail and make the scene 
vividly, thrillingly present. 

The night mail planes from Patago- 
nia, Chile, and Paraguay are coming in 
at the airport at Buenos Ayres. Riviére, 
chief of the airport—ruthless in the dis. 
charge of his responsibilities, utterly de. 
voted in his attitude to flying—is over. 
seeing arrangements for the departure 
of the European mail plane. Two planes 
get in safely. The third hits a storm 
over the Andes and the plane crashes, 
News of the disaster reaches Riviére 
Does he hesitate, does he hold up the 
departure of the plane? No. If he does, 
there may perhaps be no more night 
flights. The European mail plane gos 
out according to schedule. 

It is generally conceded that this short 
novel reaches the highest point, as pure 
literature, of any in which the airplane 
figures. It has more than realism; it 
has poetry, and flight needs that to tell 
the truth about it. 

MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 








Americas Seek Peace 
(Concluded, from page 4) 


freedom of the seas and protect all 
American ships carrying on trade with 
nations at war. Due to the overwhelm- 
ing sentiment in this country against 
permitting the United States to be drawn 
into another European conflict, it is 
likely that Uncle Sam’s delegates will 
favor the former method—restricting or 
stopping shipping to warring nations. 


A Two-Way Monroe Doctrine? 


There have been many rumors that 
the present parley may see the Monroe 
Doctrine modified so as to become a 
policy subscribed to and approved by 
all of the twenty-one republics of the 
Western Hemisphere. Such a step, it is 
believed, would change the Monroe 
Doctrine from a still faintly offensive, 
one-sided protectorate into a joint de- 
fensive declaration against European 
aggression. 

One outstanding phase of the Roose- 
velt Good Neighbor spirit has been the 
new trade policy of reducing tariff bar- 
riers by reciprocal treaties. The Tariff 
Act of June, 1934, granted the President 
power to reduce duties on imports into 
the United States up to 50 per cent of 
existing rates. Under this act Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull has concluded 
fourteen agreements, of which seven are 
with American republics,—Brazil, Co- 
lombia, Cuba, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 


duras, and Nicaragua. 

Largely at the suggestion of the Latin 
American countries the original plan 
for the conference was expanded to in- 
clude a discussion of economic problems. 
Tariff truces and customs agreements 
will be uppermost in the minds of the 
delegates, but there are huge obstacles 
to be overcome in reaching agreements. 
This paragraph from “Toward a New 
Pan-Americanism” by Charles A. Thom- 
son* explains why: 

“Trade between the United States and 
Latin America is largely complementary 
rather than competitive in character. 
The United States in general exports 
manufactured and semi-manufactured 
goods to the Latin American states, re- 
ceiving from them raw materials and 
foodstuffs. This mutually advantageous 
situation, however, has _ not assured 
complete concord in economic relations 
Although more than two-thirds d 
United States imports from Latin Amer 
ica enter as a rule duty-free, certail 
individual countries—Argentina, Ur: 
guay and Cuba—have been particularly 
affected by restrictions applied to their 
products. On the other hand, the Latif 
American states derive in many casé 
more than half of their government 
revenues from customs duties a situatie 
which has resulted in rates seriously 
affecting United States products. More 
over, the Latin American states have 
engaged in harmful tariff conflicts among 
themselves.” 


* Foreign Policy Report, November, 1998 
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Have We An Alien Problem? 


ES, we have. But it is not what our nervous citizens, who talk most about 

it, believe it to be. Louis Adamic, a high-minded and distinguished natural- 
ized American, explains in his striking article in the current Harpers Magazine, 
“Aliens and Alien Baiters,” that the latter provide the real problem. 


Far too many otherwise intelligent people in this country regard the words 
“alien” and “criminal” as very nearly synonymous. These people are fair game 
for the patrioteers who are doing their utmost to impede intelligent efforts to 
cope with the alien question and to retard progress toward a desirable homo- 
geneity of our population. 


This is precisely the kind of reading that appeals to courageous, inquiring 
minds. It is the kind of reading that characterizes Harpers Magazine and 
accounts for the fact that Harpers is the favorite magazine of the educators and 
the educated. 


If you are not already a subscriber to Harpers, will you not accept our offer 
of an introductory ‘subscription at exactly half price—six months for only one 
dollar. Return the coupon below to enjoy: 


More than 90 brilliant features, including: 


ALIENS AND ALIEN BAITERS, by Louis Adamic 

NOTES ON PROPAGANDA, by Aldous Huxley 
SPRINGFIELD OR BUST, by Hiram Percy Maxim 

THE NATURE OF TELEPATHY, by Ernest Hunter Wright 
WHY THINGS GROW OLD, by Roy Helton 


THE PROVINCIAL LADY IN MOSCOW, by E. M. 
Delafield 


MACHINES AND INDIVIDUALS, by Peter van Dresser 
MONEY AND BANKING IN RUSSIA, by Richard Hellman 
FOOTLIGHTS: FEDERAL STYLE, by Irving Kolodin 






HARPERS MAGAZINE 
49 East 33rd Street, New York 
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Here is my dollar. 
six months to: 


SIX MONTHS for 
only ONE DOLLAR! 






Please send your trial subscription for 
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COMING EVENTS: 


CAST THEIR SHADOWS 
BEFORE ! 


In a few months Eldorado- 
Scholastic Drawing Prizes 
will be awarded. Key the 
interest of your classes to 
these prizes and you develop 
new enthusiasm for drawing! 
Naturally your students will 
work harder, and as a result, 
improvement will soon fol- 
low! 


Obtain circulars for class dis- 
tribution on Eldorado-Scho- 
lastic Drawing Awards by 
writing to— 

School Bureau, Dept. 115-J12 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


PRIZES 


Ist prize 

2nd prize 
3rd prize 
5 prizes of 


PLUS gold emblems for 
the first three winners 
and silver emblems for 
those who receive honor- 
able mention. These sig- 
nify membership on the 
All-American Drawing 
Team. 


URGE PUPILS TO 
START SKETCHING 
IMMEDIATELY 
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Who’s Who in the News 


PAN-AMERICAN HOST 


In 1930 General Agustin P. Justo was 
one of the leaders of a revolution that 
overthrew President Irigoyen. Two years 

later he laid aside 

his military title, 

became President of 

Argentina, and 

turned his atten- 

tion to the cause of 

peace. He cooper- 

ated with his For- 

eign Minister, 

Saavedra Lamas, in 

bringing Argentina 

back into the 

League of Nations, 

JUSTO and later presided 

at the conference 

that ended the bloody Chaco boundary 

war between Bolivia and Paraguay. For 

this work he was awarded the Pan- 
American Society’s gold medal. 

Last summer Justo’s son, Liborio, was 
arrested in Brazil and charged with 
being a Communist. Although President 
Justo has resisted demands that he turn 
dictator and check the spread of radical- 
ism in Argentina, his Government has 
been accused of fixing elections so ex- 
pertly that radicals and liberals have 
little chance of gaining political rights 
or power. 

In 1933 Argentina was in the depths 
of a serious business depression. Presi- 
dent Justo regulated business and agri- 
culture strictly, controlled the value of 
money, started public works, and is 
credited with bringing a, measure of 
prosperity to his nation. When the 
League was trying to check the Italian 
invasion of Ethiopia last year, Justo co- 
operated aithough there is a large and 
active Italian population in Argentina. 

From his eleventh year until he be- 
came President, Justo’s main interest 
was in military affairs. Today, when 
he is not busy with affairs of state, the 
President enjoys soccer football, golf and 
swimming. 


WILL O° THE WISP 


As the head of the APRA party » 
Peru, Victor Raul Haya de la Torre; 
one of the most colorful South American 
political leaders. He 
has a highly ex- 
pressive vocabulary 
and an_ engaging 
personality that 
sways the crowds. 
His APRA party 
(American Popular 
Revolutionary Al- 
liance) has spread 
to neighboring na- 
tions and continues 
— in Peru | ine 2 

espite bitter op- j 
position. It advo- 1 
cates the division of large estates am 
the landless peasants, close cooperation 
with other nations, political rights for the 
poor, and equal suffrage for women, 


The APRA has been outlawed by 
President Benavides of Peru, but de 
Torre keeps on the job. He has become 
a sort of political Robin Hood or Will-¢. 
the-Wisp. He supplies his followers with 
secret lists of candidates who run under 
various party labels in the elections 
During the recent presidential election 
the APRA supported Dr. Eguiguren. The 
Doctor won and Benavides had his votes 
thrown out. (Schol., Dee. 5.) But de la 
Torre continues to pop up in villages 
and plantations, and even in the capital 
city of Lima, to make speeches. The 
APRA leader made election speeches re- 
cently from a hidden radio station. 


It is no wonder that de la Torres 
faithful followers think he has uncanny 
powers. Unlike many leaders who can 
sway a crowd with tricks of oratory, 
and little else, de la Torre is backed by 
a sound education and a wide knowledge 
of world affairs. He has traveled exten- 
sively and studied in Oxford University, 
Geneva, Germany, Russia, and Mexico. 








Latin American Press 
(Concluded from page 17) 


Roosevelt’s overwhelming victory 
against 85 per cent of the press is not an 
United 
All over the world, not exclud- 


political influence in elections. This does 
not diminish the importance of the press; 


| it should improve it. 


In Latin America we have seen cases 
like Roosevelt’s. The Argentinian Radi- 
cal Party gained office against the large 
the press. Irigoyen, its 


the whole Buenos Aires press was against 


| him and his own daily, La Epoca, never 
| printed more than 40,000 copies while the 
| Radical Party polled 200,000 votes in 
| Buenos Aires, meaning that he had more 


than a million sympathizers. Irigoyen 
allowed the opposition press full liberty. 
He was a candidate for the second time 
and won in the same circumstances. The 
press, however, was the instrument of 
public opinion that at last felled the 
great leader through a revolution. La 
Prensa, La Nacion, and other large dai- 
lies never lost circulation, and apparently | 
this is due to the fact that the reader | 


buys the best daily, the one which gives 
him the best information and best read- 
ing matter. Later he votes with his own 
party. 

La Prensa has incorporated in its code 
of professional ethics this sentence of my 
remembered friend, Walter Williams, 
Dean of the University of Missouri, 
School of Journalism, the oldest in this 
country: “No one should write as a 
journalist that which he cannot say a 
a gentleman.” 

In my opinion the fate of the profes- 
sional journalist has a bearing on the 
quality of the press. I refer especially 
to his economic security. I sponsored in 
Chile the enactment of a law unique 
in its class in the entire world, granting 
retirement and invalidity pensions, llifé 
and sickness insurance and allowances for 
the journalists’ families. Thus ten yeals 
ago there was established in Chile # 
retirement fund for journalists, and I am 
told that Italy has taken similar action 
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Irita Van Doren, Editor of “BOOKS” 
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Die you have chosen teaching as your 
profession preassumes a mind keenly inter- 
ested in the march of contemporary literature. 
But time requirements, however great one’s 
interest, preclude adequate coverage of the 
mass of important works published. 


For that reason we think that you will want to 
know of the marked rate reduction recently 
put into effect on separate subscriptions for 
“BOOKS”, the New York Herald Tribune 
Sunday review of literature. 


The old rate was $2.00 per year 
The new rate is 50¢ 


This change has been brought about by the 
nation-wide esteem in which this review is 
held. It has long been considered the 
outstanding review by many booksellers. 
Now 115 book stores in 68 cities, cooperating 
with the Herald Tribune, have increased the 
separate distribution of “BOOKS” by more 
than 50,000 copies. This figure, added to the 


Note: 


Christmas is nearly here. 
“BOOKS” is an ideal, 
and inexpensive, gift for 
a discriminating friend. 
If you want “BOOKS” 
sent as a gift it will be 
preceded by an attractive 


“BOOKS” 


230 West 41st Street 
New York, N.Y. 


Name 


se ae PIES IES 


New York Herald Tribune 


igi gig gag age ag og 


regular Sunday Herald Tribune readers, has 
brought the total circulation of “BOOKS” 
well above 550,000 each week. 


This achievement is due to the splendid work 
done by Irita Van Doren, editor of “BOOKS”. 
Her editorial policy has always been to secure 
the leading authorities in each field as critics 
of the current releases. You are thus assured 
trustworthy opinion by the man or woman 
best qualified to give an opinion. You are, 
consequently, always in a position to decide 
accurately which books you wish to read. 


The yearly subscription rate of 50¢ will bring 
you 52 copies of “BOOKS”, including the 
cost of mailing, anywhere in the United States. 
Just send in the attached coupon and 
delivery will start at once. 


“BOOKS” 


NEW -»; 


SUNDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


Please enter my subscription to “BOOKS”. I enclose 50¢ (check or money order) 
to cover cost, including mailing. 





Christmas announce- 
ment card bearing your 


Address 





greetings. 
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Literary Leads and Social Studies Signposts 


All you bookworms with your heads 
full of far countries will find the follow- 
ing Pan-American items worth your 
while. They are for the most part on 
the travel and adventure side. 

A Dog at His Heel, by Charles J. 
Finger (Winston). South American 
sheep farming as a background for a 
dog story by a writer who knows his 
craft and is a fine person to boot. 1936. 

Transcaribbean, by Louis J. Halle, Jr. 
(Longmans). Travel in the most color- 
ful part of this hemisphere. 1936. 

Westward from Rio, by Heath Bowman 
and Stirling Dickinson (Willett, Clark). 
A brilliant travelogue by two young men 
who crossed the continent through the 
wilds of Brazil and Bolivia. 1936. 

Tales from Silver Lands, by Charles J. 
Finger (Doubleday). To repeat, Mr. 
Finges can write. 1934 


My Hike by August Flores, (Putnam) 
Another vagabond, a boy who walked 
from Buenos Aires to New York, 1929. 

Voyage of Martin Conner, by Oswald 
Kendall (Houghton Mifflin). Adventure. 
1931. 

The Dauntless Liberator, by Marschall 
and Crane (Century). The story of 
Simon Bolivar (See-moan Boh-lee-var. 
1931. 

The Enchanted Jungle, 
Lhevinne. Romance. 

South America’s Story, by Elsie Eells 
(McBride). Simply told history. 1931. 

Green Mansions and the other works 
of W. H. Hudson are romances with an 
exceptional feeling for and knowledge 
of the wild life of South America. Green 
Hell, by Julian Duguid, is a less affec- 
tionate description of the jungles but 
well written and very exciting. 


by Isadore 





> Just fill in the last line 


of this 


“MR. PEANUT’’ 
Reg. U. 5. Pat. O 


Rules 


Limerick! 
Q 4 can win $25.00 cash! 


Enter the Planters 
Limerick Contest 





Prizes 


1st Prize......+$25,00 

Qnd Prize.....- 15.00 

3rd Prize.. 

4th Prize.....15 Prizes 
of $1.00 


100 Honorable Men- 
tions——1 Ib. tins 
Vacuum Packed Planters 
Peanuts. 


You 














1—Anyone under the age of twenty-one may 





compete. 


2—Write an appropriate last line for the limerick 
above. Tke last syllable in the line should rhyme 
with lot. 


8—Each contestant may submit more than one 
entry. Send empty Planters Peanut bag or wrap- 
per bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with each 
entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the label 
on the wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. On top of 
first page write your name, age, home address, 
city and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or pic- 





ture securely to your entry. 


4—Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 19th 
Floor, 250 East 43rd Street, New York, N. Y.. 
to arrive by midnight, January 9th, 1937. No 
entries accepted after that date 


5—Prizes will be awarded on the basis of clever- 
ness, rhyme and rhythm and neatness. 


6—Judge’s decision is final. Winners will be an- 
nounced in Scholastic, February 6th, 1937 issue. 
In the event of a tie for any prize offered, a 
prize identical with that tied for will be awarded 
each tying contestant. 
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Since Canada and Mexico are 
members of the Pan-American fratge, 
nity, you may wish to review 
materials on these countries in Scholae, 
(January 12, 1935, and May 9, 1936.) 


For that extra credit in social studip 
the National Peace Conference, 8 We 
40th St., New York, offers you a pa 
of reading for forty-five cents which i, 
cludes Samuel Guy Inman’s review , 
the development of a system of collectiyg 
peace for the Americas; Latin Americy 
by Stephen Duggan, an excellent han 
book of the history, geography, and » 
ciety of our good neighbors (see p, 13); 
and a discussion by h 
the Pan-American problems before 
Buenos Aires conference. Dr. Dugg; 


C. A. Thomson ¢ 


has also written a large book, The Tig Mf 


Americas, which gives you more of th 
same thing. 


No talk of South American politics; 
fair without considering the influeng 
played by foreign investors and loeg 
politicos. An extreme example of this 
combination is found in the biography 
by Thomas Rourke (Morrow, 1936) abou 
Juan Vicente Gomez, the late dictator of 
Venezuela. The title is Gomez: Tyray 
of the Andes. 


There has also been a tendency tg Ed: 
put persons or nations in the backgroundiiid 


of history in order to play up com 
modities. For exampie, Viking last year 
published H. E. Jacob’s biography of 
Coffee, one of the main products ¢ 
Brazil, and now Covici-Friede issues a 
similar book, also affecting Brazil, by 
Howard and Ralph Wolf, called Rubber: 
A Story of Glory and Greed. These are 
stories to know. 


Rodeo, by Cunninghame Graham (se 
page 8) deserves more than a passing 
word, inasmuch as it contains what the 
author himself and his great friend 
Tschiffey, considered the best of the 
tales and sketches produced during his 
fifty writing years. A good portion d 
the book is about South America and 
Mexico. W. H. Hudson, who dedicated 
his El Ombu to Graham, considered him 
the only European writer who has “ren 
dered something of the vanishing color 
of that remote life.” 


The Pan-American Student League i 
an organization of American high schod 
students aiming to promote knowledge 
of Latin America and of the Spanish 
language. Its headquarters are at Jame 
Monroe High School Annex, Boynta 
Ave. and E. 177th St., Bronx, New Yo 
City. It publishes a monthly paper, T 
Pan-American Student. 








CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS! 


Scholastic is following its regular pe 
icy this year of suspending publicati 
during the Christmas holidays. 
next issue, Number 13 of the semeste 
will be dated January 9, and you Wi 
receive it January 4, 5, or 6. 
means there will be no Scholastic f 
three weeks. Meanwhile, a me 
Christmas to all students and teachet 
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Anastasio Lucena 
(Concluded from page 8) 


might have assisted fate. Still, when he 
listened now and then, and held the maté 
half-way to his lips, and gave that 
strained attention that makes the atti- 
tude of listening in blind men seem, as 
it were, to indicate some extra sense in 
them, I watched him with some trepi- 
dation till he said: ‘It is nothing, only 
a stallion rounding up his mares.’ 

“IT looked at him, and thought what 
a fine figure he would look wrapped in 
a double darkness, with his hair flying 
in the wind, and his eyes open, but un- 
seeing, as he galloped through the night. 
When the roast was ready, I took the 
horn in which was kept the salt and 
water, from a peg and sprinkled it, and 
then, with a courteous gesture, my host 
pointed towards the meat, and we fell 
to, cutting off great chunks with our 
knives and, holding one end in our teeth, 
cut them down to our lips. We talked 
about the usual topics of the ‘camp,’ the 
marks of horses, Indian incursions, the 
accursed ways of government, the lo- 
custs, and the things that in such coun- 
tries replace the reports of parliaments 
and police-courts, and all the villainies 
of city life. 

“Then we lay down upon our saddles, 
after the tall, blind Gaucho, whose name 
I learned was Anastasio Lucena, had 
said the rosary. 

“Morning broke fine and clear, with 
a slight film of frost upon the grass. 
In the chiquero the sheep were bleating 
to be let out, and cattle on the hills got 
up and stretched themselves, looking like 
camels as they stood with their heads 
high and their hind-quarters drooping 
to the ground. A distant wood behind 
a little hill was hung suspended in the 
sky, with the trees growing towards the 
earth by an effect of mirage, and from 
the world there came a smell of fresh- 
ness and a sensation of new birth. My 
horse was not in a fit state to travel, and 
when the boy had driven the tropilla up 
to the corral, Anastasio Lucena unsad- 
dled and let loose the horse he always 
kept tied up at night for fear of In- 
dians, which rolled and neighed and then 
galloped off to seek its fellows in the 
‘camp.’ We stood in the corral, and, as 
I swung the lasso round my head two or 
three times to see it had no kinks, I 
said to Anastasio: ‘Which of the horses 
may I catch?’ 

“He looked towards them just as if 
he saw them perfectly, and answered: 
‘Any one you like except the little dora- 
dillo. He is my wife’s and she will soon 
be back again from town, where she has 
gone to buy the children clothes.’ 

“As the tropilla galloped round the 
corral I marked a cream-coloured with 
a black tail and mane, and threw the 
lasso, which uncoiled just like a snake 


and settled around his neck. ‘Which have | 
you caught?’ asked Anastasio; and I an- | 


swered, ‘The black-cream colour.’ He 


smiled and said: ‘A little quick to mount, | 


but a good horse—well, let him loose to- 
night-just after dark, when you get to 
the Estancia de la Cascada, a short ten 


leagues away, and by the morning he 
will be back at home. Your horse I will 


have collared to the mare, and you can 
send for him in a week or so, when he is 
rested and fit again for work.’ 

“I saddled up, thanked Anastasio Lu- 
cena for his hospitality, who answered 
that he was my servant, and that his 
house was mine whenever I might pass. 
Then mounting, not without difficulty, I 
turned and looked back towards the 
rancho where I had passed the night. 
Upon the threshold stood its owner, tall 
and erect; his long black hair just fleck- 
led with grey, falling down on his shoul- 
ders, reminded me somehow of pictures 
of Christ that I had seen. His head was 
turned towards the sound of the black- 
cream-colour’s hoofs, and his eyes, open 
but sightless, seemed to take in the 
Pampa with its indomitable space.” 

Mansel ‘stopped, passed his own hand 
across his eyes as if they pained him 
with the intensity of the impression they 
had received long years ago, and then, 
as if he were talking to himself, said: 

“Adios, Anastasio Lucena—or perhaps 
I ought to say ‘so long.’ Perhaps he has 
now taken the long galopito on which 
his want of sight was not a hindrance 
to him, or perhaps he now sees better 
than we do ourselves. Quién sabe? Any- 
how, he has come back to me tonight, 
and I am glad to thank him once more 
for his hospitality, and his good cream- 
colour with the black tail and mane.” 


Reprinted from Thirty Tales and 
Sketches, by R. B. Cunninghame 
Graham, copyright, 1929, by The Viking 
Press, Inc., New York. 
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Stay ahead of the crowd by getting the newest facts 
on.aviation’s latest improvements and conquests— 
every month in Popular Mechanics. Besides, this big 
250-page magazine is always crammed full of fascinat- 
ing pictures and accounts of astounding scientific dis- 
coveries, new achievements in electricity, chemistry, 
engineering, physics, radio. Special departments for 
model airplane builders, home craftsmen and practical 


shop men—easy to follow plans. Don’t 
> miss this month’s 2 thrill- 
3. ing, gripping, entertaining rec- 
MECHLLAR ord of the world’s newest won- 
ICs ders. 25¢ at all newsstands, 
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Illustration. Four Year Teacher Training. 
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Modern Latin America 
(Concluded from page 16) 

The native lost his status as an inde- 

pendent producer and became a wage 


laborer. 
When the demand for sugar was great 


‘and the price high, as they were during 


the World War, the inherent evils of 
this system were not evident. But they 
rapidly became so with the catastrophic 
fall in the price of sugar after 1920. The 
absentee American corporation, inter- 
ested primarily in the profits of the sugar 
industry, had little consideration for the 
plight of the agricultural proletariat that 
had developed under the plantation sys- 
tem. It is not too much to say that the 
condition of the average inhabitant of 
Cuba and Puerto Rico has grown worse 
since the introduction by American cor- 
porations of large-scale plantations in 
the sugar industry. 

The influence of the mining industry 
upon the welfare of the people has va- 
ried in different countries. In Chile it 
has developed the country; the relations 
between the foreign corporations and the 
Chilean workers, as well as between the 
corporations and the government, have 
generally been good. In Peru the results 
have not been so happy. In Venezuela, 





the oil industry is of primary import- 
ance, and governmental revenues col- 
lected from it by the Gomez dictator- 
ship explain the existence of low general 
taxes, good roads, and the absence of 
foreign debts. 

The adverse effects of American in- 
vestment in plantation agriculture have 
not accompanied investments in public 
utilities, banking, and commercial enter- 
prises generally, where more than manu- 
al labor is required. The great foreign 
corporations must frequently establish 
their plants in undeveloped regions, 
where the first care must be for the 
health of their workers. They drain 
swamps to destroy malaria, drill wells 
to prevent dysentery, provide instruction 
in personal hygiene and sanitation, found 
hospitals, provide recreational facilities 
and cinemas. 


Immigration 


The rapid development of the Latin 
American countries resulting from the 
introduction of foreign capital brought 
about considerable immigration to the 
more progressive countries of southern 
South America — Argentina, Uruguay, 
southern Brazil, and Chile. Throughout 
the nineteenth century there had been 
an infiltration of British and Germans to 
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BEAUTIFUL 
NATURE 


Nature Magazine is welcome in any school or 


home. It is so well written, so lavishly illus- 
trated that it appeals equally to young and old, 
to men, women and children. It combs the con 
tinents and scours the seas to bring to you each 
month vital and interesting facts. The articles 
are written by specialists in their respective 
fields. Yet they are not technical but so written 
that the average reader will gain a better under- 
standing and appreciation of the world in which 
he lives. 


The articles touch on every Nature subject— 
birds, mammals, trees, flowers, insects, reptiles, 
astronomy and marine life. The Rotogravure 
Section presents photographic views of those sub- 
jects. The Hiking and Camping Forum is the 
meeting place of those who with packs on their 
backs set out to really get next to Nature. Last 
but not least is the Conservation Section devoted 
to the expression of practical opinions on the 
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An Ideal Gift for You and from You 
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al the reqular 5 
price o 

Eight charming pictures of wild 


birds and animals, representing the 
work of these renowned wild life ar- 


tists—Will Simmons, Diana Thorne, 
Richard E. Bishop, Charles Emile 
Heil, Carl Rungius, Roland Clark, 


Winifred Austin and L. R. Bright- 
well—compose our 1936 Christmas 
gift offer. They are the choice from 
hundreds of etchings. Each repro- 
duction is 9 x 12 inches. The whole 
group comes in an attractive port- 
folio. This collection of etching re- 
productions is offered as a_ special 
addition either to your own subscrip- 
tion or to gift subscriptions to others 
of twelve issues of Nature Magazine. 


vital issues affecting use and abuse of natural 
resources, including wild life. 

Beautifully engraved cards, announcing your 
gift subscriptions, will be mailed, if you desire, 
to those who are the fortunate recipients of gifts 
of subscriptions to Nature Magazine. 





pana ee COUPON NOW7>->>——— 
| AMERICAN NATURE ASSOCIATION _ S-i 
1214 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Please send Nature Magazine for one year as in- 
structed below, together with eight reproductions of 
wild life etchings. I enclose remittance of $. 
(One subscription $3. Two subscriptions $5. Addi- 
| tional subscriptions $2.50 each). 
My name ‘ 
| Address...... ° eoveces ‘ 
If a gift, please give below name and address where 
magazine and etchings are to be sent. 
| Name...... . 
Address....... eesececseees eccesese scecsesceces ceees 
( ) Check here if you wish card with your name to be 
sent to recipient. If you send additional subscrip- 
tions, please write names and addresses on separate 
sheet and attach. 
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these countries. Many of them ma 

into distinguished native families and | 
came prominent in the life of the oo, 
try in which they settled. 

During the latter part of the nineteey, 
century, and up to the present time 
and a half million Italians have emigrat 
to South America. Between one qua 
and one third of the population of 
tina is today either Italian or of Its; 
ancestry. Large numbers are also foyn 
in southern Brazil. 

The second largest group of immigrany 
to Latin America has come from Sp,;; 
and the Basques have been partic 
successful. Since the war considerabj 
numbers have also come from Cenirg 
and Eastern Europe—from Czechosloy. 
kia, Poland, and from colonies of ¢g. 
patriated Russians. Recently there hay 
been an influx of Japanese, especially 
to Brazil. Very few immigrants hay 
gone to the tropical regions, not only be. 
cause of the heat in the lowlands but aly 
because of the generally inferior staty 
of the laboring population, which is com. 
posed largely of Indians. 


Labor Problems 


The great economic development anj 
the resulting immigration have create 
a widely diffused labor problem in Latiz 
America. An industrial proletariat ha 
grown up in cities like Sao Paulo ang 
Buenos Aires, and also in the nitrate 
and mining regions of the west coast 
Labor unions exist in many countries 
but as often fight one another as they 
do the “common enemy,” the capitalists 
This is because they often are led by 
political theorists, whether socialist, anar- 
chist, syndicalist or, latterly, communist 

Labor is far more radical in Latin 
America than in the United States. h 
times of depression workmen do not ae 
cept unemployment with the resignation 
shown by American workmen. They ar 
much more susceptible to the arguments 
of extremists. However, because a gov- 
ernment denounces a party or a program 
as communistic is no evidence that it is 
communistic. That label is often applied 
when a movement is simply one of so 
cial reform. 

The labor unions in the Latin Amer- 
ican countries are almost all twentieth- 
century products. When they came into 
being there already existed in Europ 
much advanced social legislation for the 
protection of the workers. The Latis 
American labor unions secured without 
much difficulty the legislative adoption 
of advanced labor codes. This was oftem 
a matter of national politics. Capital wa 
foreign, labor was native. But labor was 
not prepared for such advanced socid 
legislation by understanding, experienc 
or discipline. The result has been tha 
the labor codes in some countries alt 
like the constitutions, ideal but not ob- 
served. The tendency now, however, 
toward stricter enforcement. 





(Reprinted from Dr. Stephen P. Dug 
gan’s book Latin America (Nationd 
Peace Conference) which, in turn, 
based upon excerpts from The Tw 
Americas by the same author (Charl 
Scribners Sons). The excerpt above 
reprinted through the courtesy of # 
author, the National Peace Conferené 
and Charles Scribners Sons. 
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EDUCATION rx LIVING 





Shall Psychology be taught in the High Schools? 


by ANNE BRYAN McCALL 


Have you seen this article in the January 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


(On the newsstands December 16th) 


A thought-provoking article which every School Board, Teacher, High 
School Official, P. T. A., parent: and High School pupil should read. 


Write to the WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION for free pamphlet, “PSY- 
CHOLOGY IN THE SCHOOLS,” in which Superintendents, Principals, teachers, 
parents and high school pupils express their opinions on this vital question, 
“Shall We Teach Psychology in Our High Schools?” 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO 
GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Ome Paya 


BY 


YOU YOURSELF 


An Introduction to General Psychology 
By ANNE BRYAN MCCALL 





BEAUTIFULLY clear, simple book on General Practical Psychology by a psychologist whose 

training and years of experience have given her a sound and peculiarly intimate knowledge 
of the fundamentals of human nature and human psychology. 

Thousands who have been waiting and hoping for such a book will welcome it and rejoice 
in it. It is suitable for individual or class or P. T. A. and club study; or as supplementary 
reading for even very advanced psychology classes. It is especially well adapted for the use of High 
School Students.. From its illuminating chapters High 
School teachers and pupils can together evolve an ideal, 
informal course in the fundamentals of sound human 
behavior, and sound human psychology. Each chapter 
is rich in suggestion, and lends itself to further study and 
to interesting creative discussion. A book that will take 
its place as the most valuable and practical in its field. 

“YOU YOURSELF, AN INTRODUCTION TO 
GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY” is_ inexpensive; well 
bound in attractive coral color paper covers; clear type; 
213 pages; black and white illustrations. There accom- 
panies it without extra cost a Pamphlet for individual and 
class use, “HOW TO STUDY GENERAL PSY- 
CHOLOGY.” Price of both, postpaid, $1.35. 














TREASURE-TOWER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
GARRISON-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 








AN INTRODUCTION TO GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY,” 
pamphlet, “HOW TO STUDY GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY.” 
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ECEMBER 12, 1936 





—_—__ 
W. F. HALL PRINTING CO, 


Here is my check (or money order) for $1.35, for which please 
send me postpaid Anne Bryan McCall’s book, “YOU YOURSELF— 
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When you’re strolling 
from the dance 








“MR. ag 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


@wWhere two is good company, three is not a crowd 
when you have PLANTERS along! For when it’s 
time to top off the best of evenings with the best of 
“snacks”? you know that nothing is so crisp, nothing 
is so tasty, nothing hits the spot like PLANTERS! © 
The next time you “‘step out” 
start the evening at the store 
that sells PLANTERS. Take © 
along a few bags of those de- 
licious salted peanuts—or some 
of those crisp, crunchy Jumbo 
Bars! Just be sure they are 
genuine PLANTERS — iden- 
tified by the picture of “MR. 
PEANUT” on every package. 


PLANTERS PEANUTS 








